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DEVIL 

IN ^THE 

DETAILS 

Local Services Competition 
Has Arrived, Right? Wrong. 
Here Are Five Top Reasons 
Why Not. 











What DO pcs, 
INTERNET ACCESS 
AND BROADBAND 
TELEPHONY 
HAVE IN COMMON 
WITH PIZZA 
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Now YOU CAN DELIVER THEM ALL IN A 
SINGLE VEHICLE. 

WITH THE SUPER-RELIABLE AT&T 5ESS-2000 
SWITCH AND OUR NEW 5E10 SOFTWARE. 


When you’re adding telephony and data services to your cable system, 
you need the most versatile, most reliable switch and software on the market, 

The AT&T 5ESS®-2000 Switch. And our new 5E10 software. 

Only the 5ESS Switch lets you combine landline and wireless on the same 
switching platform. So you can offer landline features to wireless customers. 

It also has Advanced Intelligent Network capabilities. Which gives you the 
advantage of offering “follow-me” numbers to your PCS customers. 

Plus, our new 5E10 software allows fast, easy provisioning of high-speed 
Internet access. And adds residence features like enhanced Call Waiting, which 
identifies the calling party before customers interrupt their current call. 

And with the 5ESS switch and software your investment is always prote^ 
New services can be offered without upgrading hardwwe or waiting for a new 
software release. 

All this on the most reliable digital switch in the world. Whose nearest 
competitor, according to FCC data, had over four times more downtime. 

The 5ESS-2000 Switch and 5E10 Software Release are available now 

Call your AT&T Network Systems representative for more information. 

Everything you need. To do everything you want. 


AlibT Network Systems 











FROM THE 


EDITORS 



TAKE THE RISK— 

IT'LL BE WORTH IT 

There has been a lot of talk recently about the local exchange industry 
dragging its feet on providing competitors access to local switches. Local 
carriers reportedly are engaged in all kinds of blocking tactics; they’ve been 
accused of intentionally sending the wrong personnel to important meetings 
on interconnection and of making secret high-level decisions to hamstring 
deregulation. 


If even half these stories are true, local exchange carriers are doing them¬ 
selves—and their shareholders—a disservice. By trying to stall deregula¬ 
tion until some notion of a perfectly level playing field is achieved, the 
local exchange industry is losing precious ground in the race for larger 
future market share. 


This market will be dominated by the best providers of consumer and busi¬ 
ness interactive services, not bandwidth. By focusing on the economics of 
transmission without devoting at least an equal amount of attention to con¬ 
tent and services, the local exchange industry is playing a dangerous game 
on behalf of its shareholders. 


If the broadcasting model is any guide, local exchange carriers will contin¬ 
ue to lose market share to competitors. But it won’t be because they have 
sacrificed transmission rights of way. It will be because more progressive 
service providers have tapped into a market appetite for innovative features 
and services. 


The local exchange industry should stop dragging its feet now on address¬ 
ing the details of providing competitive access to the local loop. The strate¬ 
gy is short-sighted, and in the long run is a losing proposition. 


PAUL McCLOSKEY EDITOR 
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Recipe for 
Success 

Companies need to focus 
simultaneously on liie 
right business strategy 
and high-performance 
characteristics: a clear 
manogement vision, o 
healthy work climate ond 
an atmosphere that 
empowers employees to 
moke customer-reloted 
decisions. 


THERE'S MORE TO MULTIMEDIA 
SUCCESS THAN TECHNOLOGY 


David Ticoll 


Employees at Ingenius, a joint venture of TCI and 
Reuters New Media, have created the first interactive 
multimedia newspaper, piped daily into classrooms 
around the country. Called “What on Earth,” the paper 
draws its content from Reuters’ vast networked informa¬ 
tion resources and uses TCI’s cable network for distribu¬ 
tion. Thanks to internetworking, it takes fewer than 20 
people to produce this multimedia product daily. 

At the Pentagon, military leaders now are using tech¬ 
nology to reinvent health care delivery and assure real¬ 
time treatment on the battlefield. The vision: “telemed¬ 
ics” skilled in virtual reality applications providing hospi¬ 
tal-level treatment in the foxhole, saving lives by provid¬ 
ing immediate care. 

Internal company functions can have real profit poten¬ 
tial when turned into standalone businesses—as AMR 
learned when it converted its SABRE computerized 
reservations system into a worldwide network accessible 
to millions of travel agents. Now AMR, best known as 
the parent company of American Airlines, applies the 
same formula to training; it is marketing its WorldTutor 
Multimedia Training to companies as diverse as Sprint 
and Kodak. The key: templated multimedia training 
materials that provide a wealth of information, let learn¬ 
ers progress at their own pace and improve retention. 

What do these multimedia applications have in com¬ 
mon? First, each begins with a well-thought-out product 
or service strategy that effectively uses new networked 
interactive multimedia (NIM) technologies. Second, users 
invest in the technology infrastructure that enables this 
strategy. Third, they embody what can be defined as 
high-performance management characteristics. Put the 
three traits together and you get an unbeatable power¬ 
house in the merging networked environment. 

Recently, the Alliance for Converging Technologies 
surveyed senior executives regarding their plans to use 
networked interactive multimedia. An overwhelming 
majority—83%—said they definitely plan to invest in 
and implement the new technology. 

The data showed that some companies will indeed har¬ 
vest favorable results from NIM investment. But it was 
just as clear that some will throw their money away if 
they can’t focus simultaneously on the right business 


strategy and high-performance characteristics: a clear 
management vision, a healthy work climate and an 
atmosphere that empowers employees to make customer- 
related decisions. Equally important, organizations that 
exhibit these traits foster a continual learning process. 

Mapping the data to find which industries are most 
likely to wed NIM successfully with high-performance 
organizational characteristics, the Alliance revealed a 
matrix of four types of organizations: 

• Industrial Age. Encompassing 30% of retail outfits and 
25% of manufacturers and government organizations, 
these organizations possess neither high-performance 
characteristics nor leadership committed to rethinking 
their business strategy in light of NIM. Relics of smoke¬ 
stack management thinking, they will have a miserable 
time competing in the late 1990s. 

• Titanics. This group scored well on high-performance 
characteristics but low on NIM-driven vision. These 
industries appear to enjoy smooth sailing but are unaware 
of looming competitive threats. Includes 40% of health 
care, travel and hospitality industries. 

• Forced March. Many companies (particularly in tele¬ 
com and publishing) are driving hard to implement NIM 
but lack focus on other high-performance characteristics. 
These organizations are facing severe threats from more 
nimble competitors. 

• Internetworked Enterprises. These organizations com¬ 
bine NIM-enabled business strategies with a clear man¬ 
agement vision, a healthy internal culture that promotes 
constant learning and employee empowerment to meet 
customer needs. Often represented by smaller companies, 
internetworked enterprises cut across an array of indus¬ 
tries, particularly telecommunications and education. 

As organizations plot their strategy for the digital econ¬ 
omy, success will involve much more than merely throw¬ 
ing money at new technology. Companies must rethink 
their course for the future and integrate the right strategy, 
the right technologies and high-performance management 
practices. Without this fundamental change in direction, 
many will fail to see competitive “icebergs” that suddenly 
loom up and send them straight to the bottom. ■ 

David Ticoll is president of the Alliance for Converging Technologies, a 
research, education and strategic consulting group whose members 
include 26 major corporate and government organizations. You can 
contact him at dticoll@actnet.com. 
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Oast ixsth tor the price of one.. 


With the 36170 MainStreet® ATMnet™> you get more than a high-capacity switch for 
/^ frame relay services. You also get an ATM network. A single switching system of the 

I rto/Wft 36170 MainStreet provides over 6,000 T-l/E-1 frame relay interfaces over a high speed 

(tnd ATM r backbone network. The platform supports frame relay, FUNI and ATM services 

L y and interfaces from T-l/E-l to OC-12/STM-4. Modular growth and scalability allow 

you to expand capacity easily to meet growing demand. As an added benefit, your ATM 
infrastructure will be in place when you’re ready to offer ATM services. What’s more, Newbridge® 
offers a single network management platform to consolidate the management of frame relay and ATM services. 
You simplify your backbone network configuration and reduce operational cost. It’s no wonder more than 
100 telephone companies and over 10,000 other customers rely on Newbridge, the company that’s setting the 
standard in broadband networking. So call Newbridge today. We’ll give you even more to think about. 


NEWBRIDGE 
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Bigger Is 
Better 

Centrolized power offers 
efficiencies not ovoiloble 
with distributed systems. 

One key benefit is the 
odditionol standby goined 
using 0 natural gas or 
propane generotor. By 
doing that, operators con 
power the node for on 
indefinite period of time, 
even with o uh'lity 
outage. 


POWERING HFC: YOU SAY 
CENIRALIZED, I SAY DISIRIBUTCD 


Mark Diietkiewicz, ContribHiing Editor 


In Congress, Republicans aim to distribute power away 
from centralized government bureaucracy—big is bad in 
the ’90s. The reverse power play is at work in broadband 
HFC networks, where service providers move to central¬ 
ized from distributed network powering. 

The terms “centralized” and “distributed” powering 
aren’t new, but industry definitions differ. For telephone 
companies, centralized powering long has meant central 
office based, while CATV companies primarily operate 
with distributed powering. 

But as telephone companies move to distributed from 
centralized and CATV companies vice versa, it’s confus¬ 
ing to realize both are accomplishing the same thing with 
HFC networks. 

“By ‘central,’ we don’t mean the same thing as tele¬ 
phony, because it’s not powering from the central office. 
It’s more of a central node powering scheme,” explains 
Jack Webb, product manager-cable television for Alpha 
Technologies. “We’d have to say that centralized and dis¬ 
tributed became descriptions sometime after the hybrid 
fiber/coax topology or architecture became popular, 
because prior to that everything was distributed.” 

Classical RF CATV power designs follow tree-and- 
branch configuration. “You go from the headend down 
the trunk and add up the power requirements until you’ve 
totaled about the capacity of one power supply,” he con¬ 
tinues. “Then you look for a center of that physically and 
try to locate a place to install your power supply.” 

A full-load power plant handles approximately 900 
watts, so engineers design to 80% of that. “When you’ve 
covered 720 watts in system design, you go to the center 
and locate the power supply. Then taking the last amplifi¬ 
er you were able to power, you start at that point and add 
up for the next power requirement,” he says. Distributed 
power systems are still an option—even with HFC, 
according to Webb. 

But broadband network powering has changed, 
because it’s not just CATV anymore. Network offerings 
include interactive multimedia, video conferencing, data 
services and POTS. This service collection has radically 
different powering requirements than traditional cable. 
And as HFC node architectures prove popular, so do 
powering architecture alternatives. 


HFC networks introduce fiber nodes and centralized 
powering concepts. “In hybrid fiber/coax systems, the 
node is where light is converted back to RF,” explains 
Webb. “From that point outward in the system, the fiber 
optic receivers and line distribution electronics have to be 
powered. Along with that, we may have a lot of other 
equipment including telephone equipment, return ampli¬ 
fiers, lasers, fiber optic amplifiers, and all these are pow¬ 
ered in most cases from a classical CATV 60 volt quasi¬ 
square wave power source.” 

Node size and power needs vary by system, often 
determined by RF system performance. “The system 
design is dictated by the capabilities of the node and line 
electronics, and the power design is done to fit the line 
requirements,” he continues. “Nodes can be anywhere 
from as small as 200 homes to 2500 homes. Today, most 
fit into approximately 500- or 2000-home size.” 

CENTRALIZED POWERING BENEFITS 

Key centralized powering benefits include considerable 
cost savings and ability to subdivide as requirements 
change. “What we’ve done with the approach to power¬ 
ing the node is build a flexible system, which allows us to 
relocate nodes,” Webb contends. “If you have an area of 
2500 today, you could split the node in half If you start¬ 
ed out with a design for 500 homes and it grew to 1000, 
we can split into two 500-home nodes or add additional 
power modules to increase the capacity of the node.” 

According to Webb, a 2500-home node might require 
3000 watts of power. “What we’d do is install two 1500- 
watt line conditioners and inverters. We’d take two out¬ 
put protection devices, one generator and a string of bat¬ 
teries, and there’s your basic node.” The same node pow¬ 
ered with a distributed system would require five to seven 
power supplies spread throughout the neighborhood. 

Centralized power offers efficiencies not available with 
distributed systems. “One key benefit is the additional 
standby we can gain using a natural gas or propane gener¬ 
ator,” adds Webb. “By doing that, we can keep the node 
powered for an indefinite period of time, even with a util¬ 
ity outage. Plus we have the benefits of single-site instal¬ 
lation, lower costs, lower maintenance and better access.” 

With redundancy and increased reliability opportuni¬ 
ties, centralized power strikes an appealing contrast to 
distributed. Big doesn’t have to be bad after all. ■ 
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WHEN THEY GET WHAT THEY WANT 


YOU GET WHAT YOU WANT 



Y 

Xour subscribers may each look 
different, but they’re alike in one 
way. They all want convenience. 
And the wireless industry delivers 
convenience. When your wireless 
business gives your customers 
what they want, you’ll get the rev¬ 
enues you want. It’s that simple. 

Ameritech Information Industry 
Services exists solely to serve infor¬ 
mation and network providers. We 
take Ameritech’s unsurpassed exper¬ 
tise and vast experience, and use 

©199.5 Ameritech 


WIRELESS 


it to help your wireless business 
get all the things you want. We 
offer microcell interconnection; 
PCS Track and Find services; SS7 
technology, providing Advanced 
Intelligent Network capabilities; 
and SONET-based network archi¬ 
tecture. In addition, Ameritech’s 
enhanced value-added services 
include Voice Activated Dialing, 
Personal Access Service, Calling 
Party Pays, and much more. 
Together, it all means efficiency 


and capability for your business. 
And satisfied subscribers who are 
happy to pay for the convenience 
your wireless service offers. 

Call (800) 924-3666 today and 
find out how everybody can get 
what they want. 



Your Link to Better 
Communication 
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These days, you can'T afford to FeT 

anything get past you. , . ^ 

We'll help you protect your 





As soon as you're open for business, your network is open 
to attack. And the more you interconnect, 
the more you place yourself at risk. 

Fortunately, Bellcore consultants can help coach 
your network security team to repel the latest threats using the 
latest techniques. And, as part of a total security strategy, 
we can also equip you with the right selections 
from a family of software tools that we have developed 
to counter security threats and fraud. 

In fact, our fraud prevention software has already saved our 
customers millions of dollars in lost revenue. 

At Bellcore, we know that the success of your network depends 
as much on who you keep out as who you let in. 

Call 1-800-521-CORE. (+1 908-699-5800 internationally.) 
Or visit our Web site http://vvww.bellcore.com. 



Discover Bellcore, the telecommunications 
consulting and software company. 
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DEDICATED LINE 


Patty Wetli 
Associate Editor 


A pparently, the music biz is 
music to telecom execs’ ears. 
MCI recently introduced a ser¬ 
vice that allows customers to 
order music over the network. 
1.800.DEDICATE goes one step further, 
giving new meaning to the phrase “long 
distance dedication.” 

Based on radio’s request and dedication 
format, the service lets individuals choose 


from a song list and send their selection 
and a personal message to anyone in the 
U.S. “It caters to special occasions,” says 
marketing and sales director Kiki 
McGregor. 

Currently, callers dial in and receive a 
catalog of songs via fax or mail (an on-line 
option will be available shortly). Each 
song has a corresponding code, which the 
user enters when actually ordering a dedi¬ 
cation. “You hear a few bars of the song” 
to make sure it’s the right one, notes 
McGregor. 


So rather than trot over to Hallmark, 
you can have Natalie Cole tell someone 
you think they’re “Unforgettable.” Or 
Johnny Paycheck will gladly inform your 
boss to “Take This Job and Shove It.” 

“Our target audience is really quite 
broad,” says McGregor. “We have every¬ 
thing from the old crooners...all the way up 
to Hootie and the Blowfish.” And the com¬ 
pany is adding Christmas songs just in 
time for the holiday season. 

But McGregor admits the “love cate¬ 
gories” are the company’s bread and but¬ 
ter. “That will be the stable one” as 
opposed to specific holidays. If the $9.95 
price tag doesn’t prove a deterrent, Casey 
Kasem might be singing the blues. ■ 



OH WHAT A FEELING 


■ oyota’s hit the Web with a unique approach— 
sell a lifestyle, not a product. Sure, the compa- 
ny’s site (http;//www.toyota.com) contains 
your basic catalog of cars and definitions of tricky 
terms like anti-lock brakes. But a second area, 
dubbed “The HUB,” ranges far beyond radiators and exhaust systems. According 
to the company, more than 20 journalists and authors will update this section 
monthly to give “consumers a place to get information about a Previa, late-night 
Parisian hot spots and planting petunias in one stop.” 

We checked out the “Modem Man” area and “Women’s Web Weekly.” The for¬ 
mer included crucial “guy stuff’ (the company’s term) like how to organize a 
poker game; the latter included a major fashion faux pas—the information hadn’t 
been uploaded. And we didn’t even look at the Previa. 


SNAP! CRACKLE! 

POP! 

T he lively trio welcomes visi¬ 
tors to the Kellogg Club¬ 
house (http://www.kellog- 
gs.com) rec room, lounge and 
kitchen—each hosted by a differ¬ 
ent Krispie. Kids can “play” with 
Tony the Tiger and Toucan Sam; 
adults can download investor 
updates and stock value/returns. 

The company also plans to create 
a Nutrition University for grownups, offering information about what makes a bet¬ 
ter breakfast. Could it be Kellogg’s cereal? 



"THE CABLE COWPANIES' 
ONLY GOAL IS TO 
PREVENT COMPETITION. 
DOES BURGER KING FILE 
A LAWSUIT EVERY TIME 
MCDONALD'S BUILDS A 
RESTAURANT IN THE 
SAME TOWN? OF COURSE 
NOT. THEY COMPETE. 

AND THAT'S EXACTLY 
WHAT THE CABLE COM¬ 
PANIES SHOULD DO."- 

GRIG BROWN, PRCSIDINT- 
AMCRinCH NCW MIDIA 
CNTIRPRISIS, IN RCSPONSl TO 
LAWSUIT TILED BY ILLINOIS CABLE 
TV COMPANIES CHALLENGING CATV 
FRANCHISE AWARDED TO AMERITECH 
BY GLENDALE HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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The calm before the storm can be just as 
damaging to your voltage-sensitive equipment. 



level transients that gradually compro¬ 
mise your system. It also acts as a 
diagnostic tool to localize the problem. 

Install it permanently as a constant 
guard. Let an AMP Product Specialist 
find both current and potential prob¬ 
lems. Or turn to AMP for continuous, 
off-site monitoring to stop trouble 
before trouble happens. Any way you 
use the ACCU-SCAN System, its 
annual savings in down time and dam¬ 
aged equipment usually means a first 
year payback. 

The ACCU-SCAN System is an 
example of the rapidly expanding world 
of AMP technology. Learn more about 
it today. Because today’s calm may just 
be a lull before tomorrow’s storm. 

AMP, ACCU-SCAN and ACCU-SCAN 804 Electrical 



When lightning strikes, the effect on 
your equipment can be instantaneous 
and obvious. But even on the calmest 
day, low-level surges in your sensitive 
digital equipment can be damaging. 

Unnoticed for months, this activity 
can degrade the performance of your 
equipment. Now, there is a way to 
guard against these constant attacks in 
real-time. The AMP ACCU-SCAN 804 
Electrical Environment Monitor. 

The ACCU-SCAN Monitor alerts 
you to potential problems before they 
become real ones. Unlike periodic 
audits, the ACCU-SCAN System 
provides continuous monitoring of up 
to 16 channels. The ACCU-SCAN 
Monitor profiles and warns of the low- 


For more information, call 1-800-835-7240 (fax: 910-727-5858). AMR Harrisburg, PA 17105-3608. 
In Canada, call 905-470-4425. 
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TODAY WASHINGTON 
IS ON CLOUD 1900. 










THANKS TO THE FIRST 1900 MHz WIRELESS SERVICES 
IN THE U.S. FROM Sprint Spectrum" AND ERICSSON. 


You’d be happy too if Personal Communications Services (PCS) had just 
become a reality in your city. For the first time in this country, Sprint 
Spectrum brings advanced wireless services to the masses via the new 
1900 megahertz frequency band. 

For America, this historic event signifies a new age in wireless 
communications. For the citizens of the Washington/Baltimore 
metropolitan area, it redefines freedom of speech. 

Stay tuned as Ericsson, the world’s largest supplier of wireless 
systems, makes personal communications a reality in a city near you. 
Our expertise, turnkey capabilities and proven technology let us deliver 
in record time. And that’s something we can all be happy about. 


ERICSSON $ 
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INSIDE 

WASHINGTON 


AMERITECH'S LOCAL RESALE PLAN 
EARNS RBOC MIXED REVIEWS 


Deborah Eby 
Washington Editor 


I f you live in Chicago, you’re about to 
experience the joys of genuine local 
competition, according to Ameritech. 
Starting Feb. 1, 1996, the RBOC claims it 
will resell local services at “wholesale” 
rates that will give competitors plenty of 
room for profit. 

Ameritech apparently already has one 
satisfied customer; U.S. Network praises 
the RBOC for offering “a very viable pric¬ 
ing scheme.” The RBOC declares it now 
has fulfilled most “checklist” requirements 
in pending telecom legislation for entry 
into interexchange service. 

But not all potential local competitors 
agree. “I think it’s pretty clear that this was 
a kind of a showboat,” says Mark Trier- 
weiler, AT&T’s regional public policy 
director. “[U.S. Network] has been suc¬ 
cessful in getting Ameritech to provide 
them with something they haven’t been 
willing to provide to MFS or to MCI or 
AT&T. This was kind of a ‘See, we really 
are willing to open up our local exchange, 
just not to companies that could really 
deliver on the promises of competition.’” 

SUCN A DEAL 

Ameritech’s month-to-month wholesale 
tariff gives resellers a 6% discount on resi¬ 
dential and 10% discount on business ser¬ 
vices. Resellers willing to make larger 
time and volume commitments can get 
“significantly” bigger breaks on a sliding 
scale. The U.S. Network contract, whose 
details were unavailable at America’s 
Network presstime, runs for 10 years. 

But you can’t buy centrex or special 
service circuits wholesale because “there’s 
a lot of additional competitive alternatives 
out there in the industry today,” admits 
Greg Dunny, vice president-marketing and 


sales for Ameritech Information Industry 
Services. 

Ameritech will exchange service order 
and repair data with resellers via electronic 
data interchange (EDI) and expand resale 
availability beyond Chicago as EDI sys¬ 
tems are put in place. U.S. Network’s 
executive vice president, Richard Vander- 
woude, commends the RBOC for a well- 
planned EDI approach and fair pricing. 

“Our investors put money into our busi- 


THERE IS NO XYZ COMPANY. 

ness to earn a venture capital rate of 
return,” he notes. The Ameritech deal 
gives U.S. Network “adequate room to 
package this with long distance and make 
a good service alternative to business cus¬ 
tomers. The comments that you’ve read 
are the natural first reactions of people 
who don’t have all the facts.” 

Trierweiler is unimpressed by the pub¬ 
licized 6%-10% discount tariff. “I know it 
won’t result in [competitors’] widespread 
entry because the margin just isn’t big 
enough,” he says, basing his judgment on 
AT&T’s real-life experience with Roch¬ 
ester Telephone. “They have a 5% dis¬ 
count there, and we’re losing a lot of 
money. It should really be in the 25-30% 
range.” 

STONEWALLED 

U.S. Network may have been able to get 
such percentages, but AT&T can’t, com¬ 
plains Trierweiler. “We’ve been negotiat¬ 
ing with them [Ameritech] much longer 
than U.S. Network, and we haven’t gotten 


anywhere. They send the wrong people to 
meetings, they come to meetings without 
being prepared and they just plain refuse to 
negotiate on interconnection.” 

He theorizes that the RBOC’s “strategy 
is just to keep us out, because U.S. Net¬ 
work is a very tiny company. Most people 
haven’t even heard of it. They are no threat 
to Ameritech, but AT&T is, and the longer 
they can keep us at bay, the longer they 
have to get in the long distance business.” 

An RBOC spokes¬ 
person insists Ameri¬ 
tech is trying to strike a 
reasonable deal with 
the IXC giant. “AT&T 
is many times Ameri¬ 
tech’s size,” he says. 

“AT&T has a lot of 
power and a lot of 
muscle. They can come in and negotiate a 
good deal. You’d have to ask them why 
they haven’t chosen to do that. We’d be 
happy to offer them the same terms and 
conditions” in the U.S. Network deal, he 
claims. 

LOOKING FOR ASSURANCE 

Not having seen the details, Trierweiler 
suspects such a deal wouldn’t fly. “If U.S. 
Network is getting 30% buying 200,000 
lines, then AT&T would want a 45% dis¬ 
count because we’re buying 2 million.” 

The whole situation underscores why 
Congress must assure that local competi¬ 
tion develops before freeing the RBOCs to 
enter interexchange, he maintains. “It’s not 
like we could say, ‘OK, if you refuse to 
negotiate with us, we’ll just go to XYZ 
company,’ because there is no XYZ com¬ 
pany. You have to give them an incentive 
to want competition to develop, because if 
they don’t want it, they can stop it. We 
have absolutely been stonewalled for six 
months.” ■ 


IT'S NOT LIKE WE COULD SAY, OK, IF YOU 
REFUSE TO NEGOTIATE WITH US, WE'LL 
JUST GO TO XYZ COMPANY, BECAUSE 
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NEW NET APPLICATIONS LET YOU 
PAGE HOME FROM A HOME PAGE 


Vince Vittore 
Associate Editor 


A mong average consumers, pagers 
are by far the most prevalent wire¬ 
less devices. And with Internet 
usage expanding exponentially, it was just 
a matter of time before someone figured 
out how to marry the two technologies. 
Development of some new standards in 
this area may give paging its biggest boost 
and allow it to compete more directly with 
other wireless services. 

Several paging companies are experi¬ 
menting by allowing anyone with Web 
access to page their customers. On 
SkyTel’s Web site (www.skytel.com), vis¬ 
itors can send pages to any of the carrier’s 
subscribers. When the paging user 
responds (assuming they are using two- 
way service), the alpha message is deposit¬ 
ed in the original sender’s electronic mail¬ 
box. 

The company views the application as 
something of an experiment but also is 
looking down the road to several different 
possibilities including letting new cus¬ 
tomers sign up for service and allowing 
existing customers to change their features 
through the Web. 

“At this point, it’s a little of both,” says 
Jennifer O’Mahony, company spokesper¬ 
son. “Since people are using [Web] home 
pages a lot, it seemed natural to let people 
use them in a practical way.” 

Paging companies aim to give people 
as many options as possible to reach their 
providers. “The major goal is to provide 
access to any PC user who has access to 
the Internet,” says Ron Mercer, vice presi¬ 
dent-marketing and sales for Real Time 
Strategies (RTS), which recently intro¬ 
duced a new Internet server designed for 
paging providers. “We’re really running it 
as an experiment to get some experience 
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interfacing with the Internet. And second¬ 
ly, to allow carriers to experiment with the 
marketability of this type of service.” 
Current customers include PageNet, which 
also allows Web cruisers to send alphanu¬ 
meric messages off its site. 

Technically, when a Web user sends a 
page, the message is received as a TCP/IP 
message, says Mercer. From there, it’s 
converted into a simple network paging 
protocol (SNPP) format. Notification and 
the message text then are sent over the nor¬ 
mal radio network to the pager. 

SINCE PEOPLE ARE USING 
[WEB] HOME PAGES A LOT, 

IT SEEMED NATURAL TO LET 
PEOPLE USE THEM IN A 
PRACTICAL WAY. 

Currently, companies only allow pages 
to their own subscribers. RTS, however, is 
developing a system to let anyone commu¬ 
nicate with any paging subscriber, regard¬ 
less of service provider. There are some 
major obstacles—both technical and politi¬ 
cal—to overcome before that can occur, 
though, says Mercer. “You first have to 
identify the person’s handle and recognize 
that they are a particular company’s cus¬ 
tomer.” 

ENTER TDP 

A new protocol may help speed the 
process and lead to even greater applica¬ 
tions. Telocator data protocol (TDP) will 
let software developers write new applica¬ 
tions to a single standard. On an applica¬ 
tion level, TDP allows users to transfer 
complete data files from the Internet to 
paging subscribers with few limitations on 


length and content. Also, it doesn’t require 
system operators to convert text messages 
into ASCII. 

“Traditionally, alphanumeric paging ' 
has been very restricted,” says Mercer. 
Messages often are limited to 80 charac¬ 
ters, in some cases allowing as many as 
250. “It’s not a lot of characters for send¬ 
ing a whole file. The purpose of TDP is 1 
really to broaden the base of users beyond 
something on your belt.” 

TDP, which was developed from the 
Telocator alphanumeric input protocol 
(TAP), will let paging providers use their 
existing networks for multipoint data dis¬ 
tribution. Mercer already envisions appli¬ 
cations such as using TDP to send data 
over the Internet to banks and other finan¬ 
cial institutions. 

For those entering the two-way paging 
market, the possibilities are even greater 
despite the fact TDP was not designed 
with duplex transmission. Sky Tel solved 
the initial problem by writing a set of pro¬ 
prietary protocols on top of TDP; these 
will allow application developers to design 
new services in a somewhat open environ¬ 
ment. Currently, the company has a beta 
version of its application environment out 
to selected sites and is expected to have a ' 
commercial version soon, says O’Mahony. ^ 

Once developers get their hands on the 
kits, she adds, nothing will be beyond the 
realm of possibility. “Paging is just one 
layer of service on the network.” 

And though she can’t discuss specifics, 
O’Mahony says SkyTel is talking with 
potential partners that could surprise the 
industry. Some of the first may be auto 
makers. Using TDP, it would be possible 
to perform remote diagnostics on a vehicle 
or even download a set of directions to 
specific locations. “The two-way has 
opened a lot of doors for paging. It brings 
us into a whole new realm.” ■ 
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and steady revenue stream. Those seeking 
long-term growth and higher risk, and hope¬ 
fully greater return, will be attracted to the 
Media Group. 

“We were actually alienating investors on 
both sides,” says Leach. The RBOC’s 
aggressive diversification plans penalized 
core stockholders, who objected to the earn¬ 
ings dilution created by dalhances in Media 
Group-type businesses. Conversely, those 
interested in high growth were turned off by 
the company’s staid Bell image. 

“Wall Street analysts were telling us for a 
year to do something different;” the corpo¬ 
rate stock was undervalued because it was 
perceived as a “mixed bag of assets,” says 
Leach. So the telco considered its options. 
“We looked at everything from doing noth- 


like they wanted to have their cake and eat 
it, too,” says Richard Klugman of Paine 
Webber. “I would have liked to see them 
spin off.” “It wasn’t necessary to do this 
particular transaction,” agrees a Merrill 
Lynch analyst. “It would have been better to 
do a complete spin,” she says. 

Certainly, however, the risk has been 
diminished somewhat for those interested in 
the core communications stock. Leach notes 
that U S West stock was used as an acquisi¬ 
tions commodity when the telco purchased 
cable properties in July 1994. Under the 
new scheme. Media Group stock would be 
used to finance such ventures. “If Media 
Group has a horrible quarter, it won’t affect 
the Communications Group. It becomes its 
own currency without affecting core share- 


more value for shareholders. “When you 
buy stock, you’re buying a claim on the 
ownership of the company,” he says. “When 
you buy a letter stock, you don’t own the 
assets. You don’t own anything but a piece 
of paper.” 

Klugman looks for a “six-month season¬ 
ing period” to see how investors react. So 
far. Communications Group has traded 
higher than Media Group. “It makes sense it 
would,” says Leach. “U S West Commun¬ 
ications represents about 80% of the compa¬ 
ny.” But she admits the jury’s still out on the 
RBOC’s strategy. “It’s a little soon to tell. 
We’re still trying to work out basic things, 
like how the stocks are listed. It’s going to 
be a while before investors at large under¬ 
stand.” ■ 
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tomers sign up for service and allowing 
existing customers to change their features 
through the Web. 

“At this point, it’s a little of both,” says 
Jennifer O’Mahony, company spokesper¬ 
son. “Since people are using [Web] home 
pages a lot, it seemed natural to let people 
use them in a practical way.” 

Paging companies aim to give people 
as many options as possible to reach their 
providers. “The major goal is to provide 
access to any PC user who has access to 
the Internet,” says Ron Mercer, vice presi¬ 
dent-marketing and sales for Real Time 
Strategies (RTS), which recently intro¬ 
duced a new Internet server designed for 
paging providers. “We’re really running it 
as an experiment to get some experience 
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nicate with any paging subscriber, regard¬ 
less of service provider. There are some 
major obstacles—both technical and politi¬ 
cal—to overcome before that can occur, 
though, says Mercer. “You first have to 
identify the person’s handle and recognize 
that they are a particular company’s cus¬ 
tomer.” 

ENTER TDP 

A new protocol may help speed the 
process and lead to even greater applica¬ 
tions. Telocator data protocol (TDP) will 
let software developers write new applica¬ 
tions to a single standard. On an applica¬ 
tion level, TDP allows users to transfer 
complete data files from the Internet to 
paging subscribers with few limitations on 



ment. Currently, the company has a beta 
version of its application environment out 
to selected sites and is expected to have a 
commercial version soon, says O’Mahony. 

Once developers get their hands on the 
kits, she adds, nothing will be beyond the 
realm of possibility. “Paging is just one 
layer of service on the network.” 

And though she can’t discuss specifics, 
O’Mahony says SkyTel is talking with 
potential partners that could surprise the 
industry. Some of the first may be auto 
makers. Using TDP, it would be possible 
to perform remote diagnostics on a vehicle 
or even download a set of directions to 
specific locations. “The two-way has 
opened a lot of doors for paging. It brings 
us into a whole new realm.” ■ 
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■ FINANCE 

DIVIDE AND CONQUER 

U S West separates its common stock to placate investors, Wall Street. 


PaHy Wetli 
Associate Editor 


W hile AT&T goes about the busi¬ 
ness of “trivesting” itself, U S 
West believes bigness has some 
benefits. The RBOC recently introduced 
two new classes of common stock—one to 
represent the telco’s core telecommunica¬ 
tions business and another for U S West 
Media Group (an amalgamation of multi- 
media, wireless, directory and 
international businesses)— 
rather than spin off the new 
ventures. “What it does is clari¬ 
fy for the investment 
community the perfor¬ 
mance of the two businesses,” 
says spokesperson Lois Leach. 

“Tracking” stock separates 
the cash flows and earnings 
of the two groups and 
allows investors to pick which¬ 
ever stock better suits their par¬ 
ticular strategy. The Commu¬ 
nications Group will appeal to 
those who are yield-oriented and willing to 
tolerate modest growth for a stable dividend 
and steady revenue stream. Those seeking 
long-term growth and higher risk, and hope¬ 
fully greater return, will be attracted to the 
Media Group. 

“We were actually alienating investors on 
both sides,” says Leach. The RBOC’s 
aggressive diversification plans penalized 
core stockholders, who objected to the earn¬ 
ings dilution created by dalliances in Media 
Group-type businesses. Conversely, those 
interested in high growth were turned off by 
the company’s staid Bell image. 

“Wall Street analysts were telling us for a 
year to do something different;” the corpo¬ 
rate stock was undervalued because it was 
perceived as a “mixed bag of assets,” says 
Leach. So the telco considered its options. 
“We looked at everything from doing noth¬ 


ing to a full-fledged spin.” The time seemed 
right to separate the two groups since many 
of the newer businesses had matured “well 
past the infancy stage,” she says. “We sort 
of had to let those developing businesses 
gain critical mass.” 

But rather than completely spin off the 
Media Group, the RBOC decided on the 
tracking stock option “to maintain the 
advantages of being one company,” includ¬ 
ing one board of directors, a consolidated 


tax return and consolidated balance sheet. 

Reaction thus far has been mixed. “It’s 
like they wanted to have their cake and eat 
it, too,” says Richard Klugman of Paine 
Webber. “I would have liked to see them 
spin off.” “It wasn’t necessary to do this 
particular transaction,” agrees a Merrill 
Lynch analyst. “It would have been better to 
do a complete spin,” she says. 

Certainly, however, the risk has been 
diminished somewhat for those interested in 
the core communications stock. Leach notes 
that U S West stock was used as an acquisi¬ 
tions commodity when the telco purchased 
cable properties in July 1994. Under the 
new scheme. Media Group stock would be 
used to finance such ventures. “If Media 
Group has a horrible quarter, it won’t affect 
the Communications Group. It becomes its 
, own currency without affecting core share¬ 


holders,” notes the Merrill Lynch analyst. 

It makes Communications Group a “pure 
play telco with very low risk,” she adds. 
Which is not to imply there’s little else to rec¬ 
ommend the core stock. According to the 
analyst, there’s much to like about the Com¬ 
munications Group, including the fact that 
U S West leads the RBOCs in line growth 
and is situated in a high-growth region of the 
country. At the same time, the 14-state terri¬ 
tory is sparsely populated, making it less 
attractive to competitors than 
a company such as Pac Tel, 
which has most of its eggs in a 
one-state basket. “There 
are some positives in the 
local phone business,” 
she concludes. 

But both analysts note that 
without a complete separa¬ 
tion, U S West still has to 
guarantee Media Group. 
“They’ll always have the 
telco to bail them out,” says 
Klugman. “That’s a little bit 
of a negative.” He believes a 
spin-off would have produced a truer evalu¬ 
ation of the two groups’ worth and created 
more value for shareholders. “When you 
buy stock, you’re buying a claim on the 
ownership of the company,” he says. “When 
you buy a letter stock, you don’t own the 
assets. You don’t own anything but a piece 
of paper.” 

Klugman looks for a “six-month season¬ 
ing period” to see how investors react. So 
far. Communications Group has traded 
higher than Media Group. “It makes sense it 
would,” says Leach. “U S West Commun¬ 
ications represents abouf80% of the compa¬ 
ny.” But she admits the Jury’s still out on the 
RBOC’s strategy. “It’s a little soon to tell. 
We’re still trying to work out basic things, 
like how the stocks are listed. It’s going to 
be a while before investors at large under¬ 
stand.” ■ 
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■ LOCAL COMPETITION 

HOW WILL SBC'S ONE-STOP SHOP 
PUY IN ROCHESTER? 

An FCC waiver will allow the RBOC to bundle landline and cellular 
service outside its traditional serving area. 


Pgify Well! 
Associate Editor 


S BC chief Ed Whitacre promised cus¬ 
tomers a one-stop shop, and now the 
company is taking that strategy on 
the road. 

The FCC recently approved the 
RBOC’s request to integrate cellular and 
landline local telephone service outside its 
five-state territory, waiving a rule that 
requires Bell-affiliated cellular carriers to 
offer landline services through a separate 
subsidiary. 

“Our market information tells us our 
customers really are desiring this one-stop 
world,” says SBC spokesperson Dave 
Senay. “This is an important step. We’re 
the first RBOC to have such waiver relief. 
It’s another step forward for SBC to 
become a total communications provider.” 

That’s the waiver’s importance on the 
macro level, he explains. The waiver 
applies to all regions outside SBC’s terri¬ 
tory and even in-region where the RBOC 
is not the providing EEC. On a “micro 
level,” the company plans to put the waiv¬ 
er to first use in Rochester, N.Y. 

STRONG ROOTS 

“Our roots [in Rochester] go back to 
1986,” says Senay. As a Cellular One 
provider, the company has considerable 
cellular presence. “We have a long-stand¬ 
ing relationship with customers,” he says. 
“It’s not as though we’ve just arrived.” 

With the waiver, the RBOC can trade 
on its existing customer base and name 
recognition, which should give SBC a leg 
up over other telcos aiming to take advan¬ 
tage of incumbent EEC Frontier Corp.’s 
open invitation to competitors. 

In fact, Senay doubts the RBOC would 


be pursuing landline in Rochester were it 
not for the cellular stake. Rather, the move 
is part of the RBOC’s long-term strategy 
to expand and build on its cellular pres¬ 
ence. 

Though rumblings out of Rochester 
indicate all is not rosy—competitors com¬ 
plain profit margins on resale are too nar¬ 
row—SBC is not dissuaded from entering 


the fray. “We have not decided how we’re 
going to sell the local service,” says 
Senay. With facilities-based service on 
one end of the spectrum and total resale on 
the other, he says there’s “a lot of room in 
between the two. We’re not sure where 
we’ll fall.” 

The company is confident it can over¬ 
come difficulties by providing a “better 
product offering.” And it will leverage 
years of experience in the local landline 
business. “We’ll let customers vote with 
their wallets,” says Senay. “There’s a 
strong chance to win some people over.” 

Exactly how the RBOC will woo them 
remains to be seen. Services will be 
offered sometime after mid-1996, but 
“we’re not ready to talk specifics of mar¬ 
keting.” Nor has the company settled on a 
brand name. “The FCC waiver says we 
can integrate cellular and landline,” Senay 
explains. It doesn’t specify under what 
name, just as long as it’s a separate entity 
from Southwestern Bell Telephone. 

But those are just minor details in 


SBC’s grand scheme. The company is not 
approaching Rochester as some sort of 
trial. “This is not an expedition. This is not 
a step we’ve taken lightly,” Senay stresses. 
“It’s part of a long-term strategy. We’re 
going to proceed on a state-by-state basis, 
where we can, to build on an existing pres¬ 
ence.” 

He notes that in Houston, SBC has set 
up retail service 
stores where cus¬ 
tomers can walk 
in and purchase 
everything from 
telecommunica¬ 
tions equipment 
to caller ID. 
“We’ve already 
got a one-stop concept in place; we’re 
determined to expand.” 

SBC'S KIND OF TOWN 

Next up on the one-stop agenda: Chicago. 
The RBOC has filed a petition with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to provide 
local landline service in Chicago. With 
FCC waiver already in hand, SBC then 
could bundle wireline with its existing 
wireless offering. “We already are in 
Chicago in a big way,” says Senay. 
“We’re not on the outside looking in; 
we’re on the inside.” 

But he acknowledges that SBC likely 
will face fierce competition in the form of 
fellow RBOC Ameritech {see related 
story, page 16). “We expect a tough com¬ 
petitive situation,” he says. “That’s fine.” 

Not one to back away from a fight, SBC 
seems intent on moving forward, and out 
of region, with its avowed one-stop strate¬ 
gy. The FCC waiver and service bundling 
in Rochester are just an “important first 
step in this evolution.” ■ 


THIS IS NOT AN EXPEDITION. WE'RE GOING 
TO PROCEED ON A STATE-BY-STATE BASIS, 
WHERE WE CAN, TO BUILD ON AN EXISTING 
PRESENCE. 
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We don’t just make all the pieces fit. 
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We make all the pieces. Many solutions are being proposed 

to solve the puzzle of Personal Communications Services. But only Ericsson designs 
and builds all the components to work together in the Total Wireless PCS Solution. 
And as networks become more complex, perfect fit is crucial. 

Ericsson is your single source for advanced digital radio equipment, high- 
capacity switching, intelligent networks, network management, mobile data, 
multimedia messaging and wireless phones. 

The success of our technology is seen in our global and North American 
leadership in supplying wireless systems. And our investment of over a billion dollars 
a year in research and development makes Ericsson the telecommunications leader 
of the future, and your best PCS partner today. 

Solve the challenge of PCS with the company that knows how to make the 


puzzle work. Call Ericsson at 1-800-431-2345. 
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■ LOBBYING 

WHO NEEDS ASSOCIATIONS? 

Sprint’s decision to pull out ofUSTA has some questioning the worth of 
industry-specific associations in a converging marketplace. 


Deborah Eby 
Washington Editor 


S print’s recent withdrawal from the U.S. 
Telephone Association has forced 
USTA to confront publicly what many 
groups’ boards are pondering in private: 
How can associations that represent one 
industry segment cope in a converging mar¬ 
ket? 

“It doesn’t take a rocket scientist to fig¬ 
ure out why [Sprint] did this,” says USTA 
president Roy Neel. “Clearly the interest of 
their long distance company prevailed” at a 
time when LECs—especially the RBOCs— 
are brawling with IXCs over national tele¬ 
com reform legislation. When the dust set¬ 
tles, USTA would be happy to welcome 
Sprint back into the fold, says Neel. 

But Sprint cited differences with USTA 
beyond legislation, including FCC policy, 
and predicted further disagreements lie 
ahead. The incident underscores a trend 
most telecom associations face, according to 
Alan Pearce, president of Information Age 
Economics. “They started as fairly narrow 
issue organizations. As their members 
become involved in other aspects of what is 
a converging industry, a single trade associ¬ 
ation couldn’t represent them on all issues.” 

LONE RANGERS 

This fragmentation leads to a second trend, 
says Pearce. “These trade associations are 
now being delegated to playing a more 
minor role. The companies themselves and 
their chief executive officers are beginning 
to do the lobbying and the schmoozing and 
the wining and dining and taking charge of 
the contributions to politicians themselves.” 

A prime example: TCFs John Malone. 
“Even though he kicks into the National 
Cable Television Association [NCTA], he 



USTA president Roy Neel 


nonetheless plays a prominent role indepen¬ 
dently on all public policy issues,” notes 
Pearce. “He probably spends much more 
time handling that aspect of his business 
today than he did 10 to 20 years ago.” 

Pearce also points to NCTA’s decision 
several years ago to replace its highly-paid 
and controversial president and CEO James 
Mooney with his lower-key second-in-com- 


COOPERATION CAN HELP 
KEEP DOWN COSTS AND 
GIVE MORE BANG FOR 
THE MEMBERSHIP BUCK. 
WITNESS TIA AND 
USTA'S JOINT OWNER¬ 
SHIP OF SUPERCOMM. 

WE'RE NOT TRYING TO 
COMPETE WITH ANY 
OTHER TRADE ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS. BUT MANY OF 
OUR MEMBERS ARE 
GOING TO BECOME ONE- 
STOP SHOP 
OPERATIONS. 

mand. Decker Anstrom. “He’s relegated to a 
secondary role,” maintains Pearce. “The hot 
shots like [Time Warner’s] Jerry Levine and 
John Malone carry their own water now, 
and they say to Decker Anstrom, ‘You do 
this, and you do that,’ and he does it. 

“People who head associations will not 
be as prominent today and tomorrow as they 

continued on page 26 
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Recently, IBM was awarded best-rated UNIX system by a noted consultant, D.H. Brown. 

Now were as proud as anyone to be ranked No. 1, but we can’t help but notice that 
other companies are being ranked No. 1, too. And proudly telling the world. 

Which raises a pesky question: If everybody can be ranked No. I, 
what should you look for in a UNIX partner? 

Good point. 

We suggest you look at a number of things. The operating system. 

Range of applications. 

And perhaps, above all, the ability to run your company using the 
different computers and platforms you already have in place. 

Something that, you may have guessed, we’re no strangers to at 
IBM. In fact, at the last Enterprise Management Summit, IBM surpassed aU other vendors in 
systems and network management. On top of that, our RISC System/6000® 
and its UNIX operating system, AIX,® connect to a wide range of systems, 
including HP,® Sun® DEC® and PC UANs, so you’ll be able to keep working 
with your existing business computers. 

What’s more, RS/6000™ products extend from notebooks to 
high-performance parallel computers, so your investment 
is protected as your business needs grow. As for software, 
with over 10,000 commercial and technical applications, your network can 
run everything from engineering to accounting to major databases. 

Not surprisingly, when Manitoba Telephone System, a Canadian telephone 
company, needed a UNIX system to deliver Value Added Services for Internet 
and Voice Response solutions integrated with their switch network and billing 
system, they chose the RS/6000 for its scalability and application set. flying on time. 

And when United Airlines system aircraft maintenance controllers needed to access 
critical information instantly and communicate it to a fleet of 550 airplanes, they chose 
RS/6000 to keep them connected. 

The UNIX platform is a very powerful tool. And with our proven RS/6000 system 
running on AIX, there are hundreds of ways it can help your business stay competitive. 

We’U be glad to show you how. Call us at 1 800 IBM-3333, ext. FA120. Or, if you’re on 
the Net, visit our Home Page at http://www.ibm.com. And see for yourself how we stack up. 
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continued from page 22 

have been in the past,” concludes Pearce. 
Trade groups likely will take on activities, 
such as industry-wide research, that a major¬ 
ity of members can support. 

NOT DOWN FOR THE COUNT, YET 

Neel insists that “national associations have 
enormous political credibility as represent¬ 
ing an entire industry.” Granted, the RBOCs 
created a separate Alliance for Competitive 
Communications to lobby on telecom legis¬ 
lation. But “the fact that a thousand small 
telephone companies support the [Bells] on 
their efforts to compete in the long distance 

THERE IS THE MANTLE OF 
BEING ABLE TO REPRESENT 
THE MANY RATHER THAN 
JUST A NARROW COMPANY 
INTEREST. 


business is a huge asset, and they know it,” 
declares Neel. 

Competitive Telecommunications Assoc¬ 
iation (CompTel) president James Smith 
says similar circumstances hold true for the 
IXCs that formed a separate legislative lob¬ 
bying group. “AT&T would tell you, I 
think, that they need to have the smaller 
long distance companies in the Competitive 
Long Distance Coalition that’s fought so 
hard on the legislation. There is the mantle 
of being able to represent the many rather 
than just a narrow company interest.” 

Nonetheless, association chiefs admit 
they must retool their organizations as mem¬ 
bers branch out from core businesses. “It is 
very clear that 10 years from now, very few 
companies are going to be pure long dis¬ 
tance service providers,” predicts Smith. 
“They are going to be full service providers, 
at least through local resale.” 

To serve members’ new interests, 
CompTel is “in regular and in some cases 
intense contact with Bell companies in 
working out the operational details of what 
kind of local resale product they will be giv¬ 
ing long distance providers.” 

continued on page 28 
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continued from page 26 

Other group leaders sound similar themes 
of broadening member services and cooper¬ 
ating with other associations. “We’re mov¬ 
ing quickly to bring in expertise to expand 
our reach into the wireless, video and inter¬ 
national arenas”—and eventually the long 
distance business, says Neel. “We’re not 
trying to compete directly with any of these 
other trade associations. But many of our 
members are going to become one-stop 
shop operations.” 

He sees an “enormous opportunity” for 
new association alliances once adversarial 
lobbying is past. “The people who run these 
associations—we all have known each other 
a very long time. I think you will see more 
aggressive efforts at cooperation on areas of 
mutual interest than we have ever had 
before.” 

Interconnection/interoperability stan¬ 
dards for carrier networks is an example, 


continues Neel. “If we don’t get together 
with these other affected industries—cable, 
long distance, wireless and others—then the 
government’s just going to do it for us. It 
would be much better if we could find the 


common, most efficient working ground 
and present that to the regulators” rather 
than deteriorate into “squabbling around the 
fringes of it.” 

BENEFITS OF COOPERATION 

Cooperation can help keep costs down and 
give more bang for the membership buck, 
notes Telecommunications Industry Assoc¬ 
iation (TIA) president Matthew Flanigan. 
He points to TIA and USTA’s joint owner¬ 


ship of the mega-trade show SUPER- 
COMM, and the formation of PCS stan¬ 
dard-setting Joint Technical Committees 
with the Alliance for Telecommunications 
Industry Solutions. 

Despite mergers, alliances 
and convergence, association 
leaders see their groups remain¬ 
ing sound through the transition 
to a fully competitive telecom 
industry. “Companies will be 
looking to have their core busi¬ 
nesses focused on by their traditional orga¬ 
nization,” says Thomas Wheeler, president 
of the Cellular Telecommunications Indus¬ 
try Association (CTIA). 

Wheeler notes that nothing precludes a 
company’s various subsidiaries from joining 
separate associations. “Each party is going 
to want to make sure that their position is 
being advocated uniquely. You don’t want 
your message in public policy arenas so 
diverse that people don’t know what you 
stand for.” 

Although NCTA members still have 
more things in common than not, spokes¬ 
man Rich D’Amato describes the whole 
communications industry as “a child that’s 
outgrown its clothes. It’s going to have to 
come up with a sort of new dressing because 
the companies are going to be different. 
Once you begin breaking down the barriers 
between companies operating in the market¬ 
place, you also wind up changing the way 
the associations that represent these compa¬ 
nies are going to behave,” he says. 

“As companies begin to look a little more 
like each other, we are going to have to 
question who we are representing.” ■ 


CORRECTION 

In the Oct. 15 issue, America’s 
Network erroneously reported that 
the Illinois Local Number Portabil¬ 
ity (LNP) Workshop had chosen an 
architecture developed by U.S. 
Intelco Networks and Stratus 
Computer as its long-term solution 
to number portability. Actually, 
LNP chose a proposal developed by 
AT&T. 
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Five reasons local loop competition 
isn't right around the comer. 


Vince ViHore 
Associate Editor 


C ompetitors to local exchange 
carriers (LECs) operate more 
than 500 networks around the 
country and are expected to earn 
more than $1.2 billion in rev¬ 
enues by yearend. So competi¬ 
tion for the local loop is here, right? Wrong. 

“We could get every regulatory require¬ 
ment we want, but we could be sitting in 
our graves waiting for the RBOCs to 
implement all the changes,” says Tom 
Morrow, president of Time Warner 
Telecommunications. 

If history teaches us anything, hashing 
out the details of local competition—inter¬ 
connection, local number portability, reci¬ 
procal compensation, etc.—will make the 
last three years of regulatory fights look 
like a picnic. 

By the numbers, competitors have a 
long way to go—despite cries to the con¬ 
trary from LECs who still control about 
99% of the $90 billion local exchange 
market. Numbers aside, there are five 
major reasons why RBOCs and major 
Independents will continue to dominate 
local switched services. 

1. INTERCONNECTION WILL BE MORE 
DIFFICULT THAN ANTICIPATED. 

Interconnection itself is not a major tech¬ 
nical feat, though there are some bugs to 
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work out, according to those in the trench¬ 
es. The biggest obstacle is negotiating 
details such as collocation, unbundling, 
reciprocal compensation and, most impor¬ 
tantly, pricing. “We still don’t have per¬ 
manent interconnection standards or 
processes, and it doesn’t look like we’re 
going to get them soon,” says Heather 
Gold, president of the Association for 
Local Telecommunications Services 
(ALTs), which lobbies for competitors on 
Capitol Hill. 

At its most basic level, interconnection 
means different things to different LECs. 
Frontier Corp. has unbundled just about 
every portion of its local loop. At the 
opposite end of the spectrum, U S West 
has unbundled its loops in two sections— 
between the end office and the tandem, 
and the end office and the customer loca¬ 
tion, says Mark Reynolds, U S West direc¬ 
tor-interconnect services. “That’s just 
about as far as anybody would need to go. 
It’s very costly to unbundle a highly inte¬ 
grated network. But we’re not opposed to 
unbundling.” 

Competitors disagree and want all 
LECs to follow Frontier’s model in 
Rochester. 

More contentious is the pricing issue, 
specifically how LECs price interconnec¬ 
tion services. Competitors charge that 
most arrangements proposed by incum¬ 
bents don’t allow enough margin to make 
competition economically possible. 


Additionally, competitors claim they are 
paying for inefficiencies of the RBOC net¬ 
work and could end up paying more for 
the piece parts than for the whole system. 
“It’s a great way to hide the cost,” D. 
Craig Young, president and COO of 
Brooks Fiber Properties, says of the cur¬ 
rent pricing schemes. 

Competitors also object to the universal 
service subsidies wrapped into intercon¬ 
nect charges and want a separate mecha¬ 
nism for funding the program. 

LECs respond by saying competitors 
want pricing far below cost and claim pric¬ 
ing is based on interconnection rates given 
to interexchange carriers. Additionally, 
universal service subsidies must be includ¬ 
ed until competitors begin serving the 
same mix of residential and business sub¬ 
scribers as LECs, says Reynolds, noting 
about 75% of U S West’s lines operate at 
below-cost rates. “If I were an intercon¬ 
nector, I’d buck [the subsidies] too. But 
it’s kind of like your dues to be in this type 
of business.” 

There has been talk at the federal level 
of requiring LECs to sell interconnection 
at cost. But some competitors fear the 
mandate could apply to their interconnect 
prices with IXCs. “We don’t want to put 
all our eggs in one basket,” says Darryl 
Ferguson, president of Citizens Utilities, 
which owns Electric Lightwave Inc. (ELI). 
“As much as you’d like to cut a deal with 
continued on page 32 
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LOCAL COMPETITION_ 

continued from page 30 

the large IXCs, you have to ask yourself 
what their intentions are two or three years 
down the road.” 

2. LOCAL NUMBER PORTABILITY IS IN 
ITS INFANCY. 

Number portability is on the fast track, but 
even its proponents say it will be a few 
years before a real solution is ready. And 
once technical specifications are complet¬ 
ed, the big issue will be deciding who pays 
for it. 

The Illinois Number Portability Task 
Force, which chose a long-term solution 
from AT&T, and a trial in Washington 
have proven a database architecture can 
work. But several peripheral issues will 
take months and perhaps years to hammer 
out. First and foremost, who administers 
the system? 

Bellcore, which heretofore has adminis¬ 
tered the North American Numbering 
Plan, is not acceptable to competitors 
because of its RBOC heritage. Finding a 
“neutral third party” will take months, and 
transitioning could take years. And if 
regional databases are the preferred solu¬ 
tion, a national administrator may not 
work. 

Secondly, who pays for the databases 
and links to carriers? “It’s certainly not the 
obligation of all of us to pay 100% of 
number portability,” says Time Warner’s 
Morrow. “If we’re not careful, we’ll find 
ourselves paying for the LECs’ AIN under 
the guise of number portability.” 

The goal is to work out a cost-share 
arrangement, something few are exploring 
at this point. Proposed federal legislation 
leaves much of the detail work to the FCC, 
which could be stripped to the bone by 
cost-cutting measures. 

“I would think we’re two years away” 
from a real number portability solution, 
says Reynolds. 

3. BACK OFFICE INTEGRATION WILL 
TAKE MORE RESOURCES THAN COM¬ 
PETITORS ANTICIPATE. 

Almost a year after Frontier opened its 
local loop to competitors, newcomers are 
finding that connecting switches is the 
easy part. 


“The back office stuff was very diffi¬ 
cult. That absorbs an enormous amount of 
resources,” says Morrow. If competitors 
aren’t careful, they could become “victims 
of the problems telcos have with back 
office systems.” 

For real competition to occur, multiple 
facilities-based providers must offer a full 
slate of switched services. “If you don’t 
offer end-to-end service sets, it’s going to 
be very difficult to compete,” says Young. 
And that will require integrated support 
systems. 

“I think what we’ve done as an industry 
is we’ve underestimated the task,” adds 
Ferguson. “We’ve underestimated the 
resources it takes to provide basic ser¬ 
vice.” 

4. STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES WILL 
HAVE TROUBLE DEALING WITH COM¬ 
PETITION. 

Most carriers have focused lobbying 
efforts on state PUCs. But as states with 
deregulation have discovered, dealing with 
major telecom issues is much more com¬ 
plex than doling out license plates. 

“The stakes were so high, it made com¬ 
promise extremely difficult,” says Stephen 
Mecham, chairman of the Utah Public 
Service Commission, which recently com¬ 
pleted its rules for local competition. 

And even if federal legislation is 
passed, many tariff details still would fall 
to state commissions, something few are 
prepared to handle. 

Also, states with little competition may 
be hurt most as they try to play catch-up, 
says Joe Miller, former chairman of the 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission. In 
many cases, their goal has been preserving 
universal service and dealing with the 
RBOCs’ desire to escape rate-of-return 
regulation, something he advocates as key 
to competition. “The important point is 
once regulation is not concerned with pro¬ 
tecting the incumbents’ rate of return, the 
fundamental change can take place. With 
universal service taken care of and compe¬ 
tition existing, regulation won’t have to 
limit profits.” 

Municipalities also could play a major 
role. In addition to charging competitors for 
access to rights of way, some cities force 
competitors to go through certification 


processes different from those at the state 
level. One city in Utah has even shut out all 
competitors, hoping to offer municipal tele¬ 
phone service itself (similar to municipal 
water and sewer service). “Neither the PSC 
or any other state agency has authority to 
do anything about it,” says Mecham. 

“The problem here is cities are hard 
strapped for cash and look at access as a 
revenue source,” adds Harold Crumpton, a 
commissioner on the Missouri Public 
Service Commission. 

5. IT'S IN LECs' INTEREST TO DRAG 
THEIR FEET. 

Despite rhetoric to the contrary, LECs 
continue to slow competition. And until 
they’re given what they want (access into 
long distance), it benefits them to put up as 
many roadblocks as possible. 

Case in point: Ameritech. The RBOC 
proclaimed itself a pro-competitive force 
since introducing its “Customers First” 
plan two years ago. Competitors tell a dif¬ 
ferent story. “I filed for certification in 
Ohio and I’ve lost count on the amount of 
lawsuits filed [by Ameritech],” says 
Morrow. “This from a company that 
advertises itself as pro-competitive. It’s all 
just great PR.” 

Other RBOCs, particularly U S West 
and Southwestern Bell, receive more than 
their share of competitors’ criticism. 
“There’s no doubt [U S West Chairman] 
Dick McCormick made a decision to go 
slow on competition,” says Citizen’s 
Ferguson, adding the RBOC has met only 
15% of its interconnection commitments 
to ELI. 

It doesn’t have to be this way, though, 
he concludes. “We have two major obsta¬ 
cles, and both—fair interconnection and 
pricing—are in the control of LECs. 
They’ve got to have the ability and the 
heart to offer it. It’s a real struggle we’ve 
got in front of us.” 

Even regulators are whispering about 
stall tactics. In Utah, three companies have 
been authorized to provide competitive 
services, according to Mecham. In all 
three cases, U S West appealed because of 
the way certificates were issued. “I guess 
in about three years we’ll find out who’s 
right, and by that time the game may 
already have been played.” ■ 
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POWER 


I HFC NETWORKS 


MARKET ASSUMPTIONS 
DRIVE POWER 
REQUIREMENTS 

Choosing the right service model can change 
radically how and where networks are powered. 


Mark Dzialkiewicz 


I t’s one thing to talk about market-driven 
technology, but quite another to imple¬ 
ment it effectively and efficiently. 
Powering HFC broadband interactive net¬ 
works is no exception. Power engineers 
increasingly must understand, accommodate 
and meet shifting business assumptions. 

The shifts result from competition 
that, for the most part, doesn’t 
exist—yet. But it’s coming, and 
competitive assumptions affect 
every operator’s HFC power 
network. “One-size-fits-all” | 
solutions don’t exist. 1 

BUSINESS DECISIONS I 

HFC power solutions depend 1 
on where you come from and ^ 
where you’re going. Cable 
MSOs’ primary consideration is 
entering the traditional POTS mar¬ 
ket; penetration issues play a close 
second. 

The decision to offer telephone ser¬ 
vice—of some variety—need not impact 
power requirements and designs significant¬ 
ly, but market reality dictates it probably 
will. Powering subscriber equipment from 
the network is the initial decision hurdle. 
Cable operators first must determine if life¬ 
line service is an objective. And general 
consensus seems to indicate it is. 

“There’s quite a bit of interest in chang¬ 
ing power configurations, and one main dri¬ 
ver is interest in providing telephone service 
on cable,” says Jim Farmer, Antec chief 
technical officer. “If the cable company 
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offers a lifeline service, it’s going to have to 
work even when the power grid is down. 
The obvious solution is powering telephone 
equipment from the cable plant and then 
providing uninterruptible power to the cable 
plant.” Neither circumstance exists today, so 


the change represents a considerable invest¬ 
ment and network philosophy shift. 
However, it seems the most popular and 
logical decision. 

“The cable industry has to make a deci¬ 
sion whether their telephone service is life¬ 
line or second-line service,” he continues. 
“Second-line service doesn’t have to have 
uninterruptible power. If the second line is a 
modem or fax line and power at your house 



goes down, what you’re hooking up to that 
line is down also.” It’s a logical assumption, 
but such logic may not hold up under com¬ 
petitive market conditions. 

Telcos already offer network-powered 
second-line services. If competitive second- 
line services are priced equivalently, the die 
may be cast. “The general consensus is that 
telephone companies are going into video, 
but not as a reduced- or low-cost service,” 
explains Ron Foster, vice president-market¬ 
ing and business development for telecom 
products at Scientific-Atlanta. “For an MSO 
to counterattack with low-cost telephony 
probably won’t be a very effective counter¬ 
attack. At a business level, there’s a belief 
they have to offer something as good as the 
phone company, otherwise they’ll have to 
compete on price, and they really don’t want 
to do that.” 


Business decisions affect HFC powering 
from the telcos’ perspective as well. For 
them, market entry isn’t a question, but 
I network integration is a major decision 
L with tremendous power implications, 
Ik determining primarily what and 
when power requirements exist. 
Examples include fully-integrat- 

i ed replacement solutions such as 
SNET and Pacific Bell’s down 
to interactive broadband-only 
networks such as Ameritech’s. 

Including telephone service 
up front places telcos in situa¬ 
tions similar to cable operators by 
increasing immediate powering 
requirements. But it also raises one 
powering issue that differentiates the 
two—^penetration. 

Offering telephone service creates the 
single largest powering requirement. But 
cable operators and telcos work from oppo¬ 
site ends in penetration assumptions. By 
building replacement telephone network 
architectures and adding broadband on top, 
telcos include 100% powering assumptions 
at the start. “Going from telephony to broad¬ 
band has little or no impact on powering,” 
agrees Farmer. 

Cable operators face the opposite chal¬ 
lenge. Penetration assumptions take them 
back to cable’s early days—who’s going to 
continued on page 42 
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■ CASE HISTORY 

A POWERFUL LESSON 

Concord Telephone learns ‘just enough' hack-up 
power is not enough in disaster situations. 


Jerry McCleHan 


W hen Hurricane Opal headed into 
the interior of North Carolina earli¬ 
er this year, Concord Telephone 
Co. (CTC) must have experienced a feeling 
of deja vu. In 1989, when Hurricane Hugo 
ripped through the Charlotte area, CTC suf¬ 
fered some of the worst damage in its 98- 
year history. This time, though, the telco 
was prepared. 

Located 23 miles north of Charlotte, 
CTC provides service over a 750-square- 
mile area dotted with bedroom communities 
in the major portions of Cabarrus and 
Stanley counties and the southern half of 
Rowan County. Many residents commute to 
Charlotte for work and expect to find the 
same reliable telephone service at home. 
“People want to have the same service in 
their houses that they have at their office,” 
says Troy Bamhardt, digital switch manager 
for CTC. 

In addition to keeping up with customer 
demands, CTC also has to keep an eye on 
the competition. Time Warner already oper¬ 


ates a competitive loop in downtown 
Charlotte and likely will expand it to CTC’s 
area. 

“We could delay it by going to Judge 
Greene and saying we’re a small telco, and 
we could holler wolf, but that’s going to 
give our customers a bad taste,” says 
Bamhardt. 

So CTC has responded with what it calls 
a “conservative progressive” management 
philosophy. To survive for almost a century 
as an Independent LEC, it has had to pos¬ 
sess both of these seemingly contradictory 
traits. For the company, conservatism means 
being absolutely certain that a new technol¬ 
ogy will improve customer service. 
Progressive means if it is confident a new 
technology will indeed benefit customers, 
management doesn’t hesitate to implement 
it. 

For example, in 1986, CTC was the first 
telco in North Carolina to implement a 
100% digital conversion, upgrading five 
central offices and the services provided to 
82,000 customers. 

At that time, the company also began 


studying the most cost-effective way of 
extending digital signal and office equip¬ 
ment from the CO to remote customer sites. 
As a result, the carrier serving area (CSA) 
concept was introduced. Under the plan, 
high-capacity fiber would serve as the 
umbilical cord carrying digital signals to the 
center of each CSA loop, where subscriber 
line interface circuits (SLICs) would convert 
digital signal to analog and send it a rela¬ 
tively short remaining distance over existing 
copper pairs. Most loops are within 12,000 
feet of a customer. 

The plan not only improved transmission 
quality with the decreased distances but cut 
down the expense of maintaining old wires 
and installing new copper. In addition, the 
CSA concept lets CTC offer new customer 
services—such as broadband video—as 
they become available. 

However, by moving equipment off site, 
the company also exposed itself to service 
failures caused by commercial power out¬ 
ages. But at the time, the company believed 
its back-up portable ac generators were 
enough. And besides, what could go wrong 
with six- to eight-hour battery backup 
installed at each remote site? 

HELLO HUGO 

Hurricane Hugo, for one. In 1989, when the 
fierce storm devastated CTC’s entire service 
area, the company found itself searching for 
an altemative.“Hugo told us we didn’t have 
enough generators provisioned,” says 
Bamhardt. “We had ac generators, but we 
didn’t have enough.” 

After the storm had passed, CTC discov¬ 
ered 500 telephone poles and many miles of 
cable had been downed. Even worse, the 
company found that its few remote sites 
lacked portable battery units to supply con¬ 
tinuous power for a long period of time. The 
back-up batteries simply ran out before any¬ 
one could get a generator to the sites, forc¬ 
ing the company to sacrifice service. “We 
were putting the ac generators on line and 
recharging the batteries, but we just didn’t 
have enough to go around,” says Bamhardt. 
“We really couldn’t get ahead. As a result, 
some people were without service for 
almost two weeks.” Eight-hour backup, it 
turned out, just wasn’t enough in the face of 
a storm as violent as Hugo. It was clear the 
continued on page 38 
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lEssential 
Connections 

Connections are essential. In fact, they can be a lifeline. 
Or an essential part of every network—like yours. At Telect, we know all 
about important connections. That’s why we design our connectivity products with 
you and your future in mind. Whether your lifeline is fiber or copper, 
trust Telect with your essential connections. 
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Fuse Panel 
Distribute your power and protect 
your equipment with Teiect's power distribution 
fuse paneis. Whether you need fiitered, uninterrupted 
battery, totai front access, or high current outputs, 
we have a panei to ——ii 

suit your 
needs. 


Six-port DSX-34 

Pinpoint network service probiems quickiy and 
easiiy with the industry's oniy patented six-port 
DSX-3/4 productsi isoiate troubie faster by 
monitoring both input and output signais 
at each moduie. Save time and organize' 
your iineup with a drop and insert test that 
oniy requires one moduie. ideai for 
aii your centrai office, remote 
site and CPE transmission 
appiications. 
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Call Larus 
800/999-9946 

Larus Corporation 


Repeater isolates 
and terminates 
T1 span lines on 
customer premises, provides automatic 
selection of span or local powering and 
provides signal regeneration in both 
directions, allowing customer wiring 
from a DX1 interface of over 2000 feet. 


• Loopback timer restores service after 
a time out period of 120 minutes 


• Line buiidout 

• Loss of signai (LOS) indication 

• Manuai loopback controi via a front 
panei switch 

• Beiicore TR-TSY-000312 compiiance 
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continued from page 36 

company needed a different kind of back-up 
power insurance. 

Because continuous service is becoming 
increasingly necessary in a competitive 
environment, and because the company 
plans to install 120 CSAs, making the right 
strategic decision for optimum auxiliary 
back-up power was of paramount impor¬ 
tance. 

Among the six proposed solutions from 
vendors, four centered on the traditional ac 
generators the company had been using. 
Two other vendors recommended dc gener¬ 
ators. 

From the start, the company knew of sev¬ 
eral drawbacks to the ac systems. “The big 
one was the transfer switch,” says 
Bamhardt. 

Without this switch, if the commercial 
power came on while the generator was in 
operation, it could overload or bum up by 


Circle 117 


feeding back into the ac network, damaging 
the company’s power systems. When com¬ 
mercial power returns, the switch must be 
reset. And though this process was automat¬ 
ed in the CO, it was a manual procedure at 
the smaller CSAs. Furthermore, transfer 
switches were nothing but a maintenance 
headache, a constant source of repair and 
expense. 

On the other hand, dc generators are 
much simpler, though there are some draw¬ 
backs. The dc generator is an intelligent 
device that monitors dc battery voltage. 
When the dc output current falls below a 
pre-specified level, it automatically shuts 
down. There are no switches to throw and 
no mechanical or electronic disconnect 
switches; dc generator operations do not 
require human intervention. 

CTC eventually settled on an uninterrupt¬ 
ible battery system (UBS). For the previous 
five years, the telco had employed UPSs to 
continued on page 40 
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replaceable sneak current fuses. 
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your equipment! 
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Power Failure? 
Be Prepared. 

That's the reason those batteries are there. 


Your batteries have to be reliable when commercial power fails. In the chart above, actual 
customer data indicates a weak ceil at position eight as soon as a load is applied to rhe string. 
A lot of other things can go wrong too, including thermal runaway and wiring problems. 

A Sparton monitoring system alerts you to these problems. It also allows you to maximize the 
life of your batteries, ensure maximum capacity and even to manage outages more efficiently. 


Our systems; 

■ Alarm on loss of commercial power. 

■ Identify bad or weak cells. 

■ Predict thermal runaway. 

■ Estimate battery reserve time. 

■ Monitor facility and environmental 
alarms. 

■ Provide temperature data to make 
sure you are operating at the optimum 
temperature for battery life. 

■ Provide float voltage data to make 
sure batteries are charged to 
maximum capacity. 


Sparton Has A Full 
line of Remote Power 
Monitoring Systems: 

Model 5354 - Starting at $500. The most cost-effective 
way to monitor from one to two strings of batteries. 
Model 5353 - The standard system. Monitors each cell for 
up to four strings of two volt cells. 

Model 5353S - A slimline version of the 5353. 

Model 5353SW - A lower-cost version of the 5353S that 
reads midpoints, pilot cells and float voltage. 

Model 5353M - A large scale modular system that can 
read up to 20 strings of two volt cells for a total of 480 cells. 
Sparton also offers its Power Manager™ overhead system 
which manages multiple remote monitoring systems and 
plots data graphically. 
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For more Information, call us at 1-800-SPARTON. 

SPARTOIM TECHNOLOGY, INC. 

subsidiary of sPAfTTON car?r3ar?ATiaN 

4901 Rockaway Blvd. SE • Rio Rancho, NM 87124 • (SOS) 892 S300 • FAX (SOS) 892-SS1S 
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continued from page 38 

protect operator services positions, as well 
as for CO computer application. “Our deci¬ 
sion was made mostly because of reliabili¬ 
ty,” says Bamhardt. 

The first two UBS units were installed in 
May in the residential subdivisions of 
Hidden Pond (768 lines) and Sheffield (450 
lines). 

Ease of installation also was a big factor 
since the telco didn’t want to encounter 
another hurricane without the added protec¬ 
tion. 

Both units took less than two days to 
install, test and turn up mostly because there 
were no cumbersome transfer switches and 
only a few connections to be made, accord¬ 
ing to Bamhardt. 

The units also are compact compared to 
the old ac generators. Instead of the 4' X 8' 
pad, the unit was about half the size, requir¬ 
ing a 3' X 4' print. 


In addition to the units, the telco also 
installed an electronic security, alarm and 
system monitoring system. 

Through an RS-232 interface and some 
proprietary software, CTC technicians now 
can monitor the status of the UBS and watch 
for unexpected events from any PC. They 
also can check fuel levels, mnning hours, 
time until the units need servicing and the 
general generator condition. 

“We could even turn on a microphone 
and listen to what’s happening in case 
someone breaks in,” adds Bamhardt. 

Since installation, the units have been put 
to the test. From May 9 to June 19, the telco 
experienced seven commercial ac power 
outages that lasted long enough to require 
reserve power for the SLIC equipment. 
Residents of Hidden Pond and Sheffield had 
continuous dialtone. ■ 

Jerry McClellan is executive vice president and general 
plant manager for Concord Telephone, Concord, N.C. 
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OPTO-TECH MESSAGE WAITING LAMPS 



Opto-Tech offers a line of message 
waiting iamps for centrai office voice 
maii and PBX systems. 


• Modeis MWV & MWV-1 = 
Centrai Office Based 

• Modei M7585 = PBX’s (LED) 

• Modei MKIM = Other PBX’s 
(Neon) 



OPTO-TECH 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P,0 Box 13330 
Ft, Pierce, FL 34979 
407/468-6032 
800/334-6786 
Fax: 407/468-8709 


OPTO-TECH RADIO FREQUENCY 
INTERFERENCE FILTERS 



Opto-Tech’s Radio Frequency Interference Filters 
attenuate signals up to 150 megahertz, which includes 
the AM, FM, CB, HAM and other misc. broadcast bands 
within that frequency range. 


Other Models include: 

• W-150M Modular Wall 
Phone Unit 

• M-150H for Headset/Handset 
Application 

•SA-150 sameasA-150, 
but with Spade Tips 



Filters meet Bellcore criteria, 
and are UL listed. 


OPTO-TECH 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P.O.Box 13330 
Ft. Pierce, FL 34979 
407/468-6032 
800A334-6786 
Fax: 407/468-8709 
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input circuit breakers, fail alarm, stud, barrel or quick-on 
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line noise filter, 3-output alarm circuit, arc detector, 

AGO switch, and rear cover. 
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continued from page 34 

buy?—making power forecasts more diffi¬ 
cult but not insurmountable. “You would 
make an assumption on penetration, like 
2%,” continues Farmer. “If you see you’re 
getting close to that point in a node, you 
might have to add some auxiliary power 
supply or beef up one central supply.” 

Scientific-Atlanta’s Foster agrees. “As 
more and more people hook up, you’ll 

THE CABLE INDUSTRY HAS 
TO MAKE A DECISION 
WHETHER THEIR 
TELEPHONE SERVICE IS 
LIFELINE OR SECOND-LINE 
SERVICE. 

exceed the capacity of the plant and you’ll 
do the same as fiber and spht up the power,” 
he offers. “One advantage of upgrades is it’s 
unlikely subscribership will increase linear¬ 
ly. Some neighborhoods will be more suc¬ 
cessful. If you guarantee 100% availability 
from the start, they spend money and engi¬ 
neer for the max on day one. A distributed 
power approach lends itself nicely to a 
growth situation because you don’t have to 
put all the equipment out there on day one.” 

POWERING CONSEQUENCES 

While business assumptions and decisions 
complicate powering architectures, power 
engineers’ tasks remain straightforward— 
providing sufficient reliable and safe power. 

Accomplishing this involves moving to 
90vac for most network operators. “Ninety 
volts is an attempt to get more power down 
the cable,” explains Foster. “The only rea¬ 
son to go from 60 to 90 volts is to overcome 
losses and keep the amperage down. With 
current limitations of coaxial cable, you can¬ 
not get enough power down the fine to sup¬ 
ply sufficient power to the devices unless 
you go to extremely high voltage. And 
devices are limited in the number of amps 
they can pass. But there is concern in oper¬ 
ating at 90 volts.” 

continued on page 44 
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While business assumptions and decisions 
complicate powering architectures, power 
engineers’ tasks remain straightforward— 
providing sufficient reliable and safe power. 

Accomplishing this involves moving to 
90vac for most network operators. “Ninety 
volts is an attempt to get more power down 
the cable,” explains Foster. “The only rea¬ 
son to go from 60 to 90 volts is to overcome 
losses and keep the amperage down. With 
current limitations of coaxial cable, you can¬ 
not get enough power down the line to sup¬ 
ply sufficient power to the devices unless 
you go to extremely high voltage. And 
devices are limited in the number of amps 
they can pass. But there is concern in oper¬ 
ating at 90 volts.” 

continued on page 44 
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CENTRALIZED TO THE MAX 

N etwork reliability is every carrier’s concern, but providing 
it is a singular experience—philosophies and local condi¬ 
tions vary. SNET’s central office-based HFC power solu¬ 
tion is a case in point. 

Retaining traditional telco reliability roots, its integrated HFC 
network powers local telephone service from the central office 
(America’sNetwork, Nov. 15). Reliability is the driver, according to 
Bill Seekamp, SNET spokesperson. “We were very concerned with 
maintaining or even improving the reliability the people in 
Connecticut have come to think of with telephone service.” 

Providing high reliability means an innovative HFC imple¬ 
mentation. “Most people put transformers and things on the pole, 
but they aren’t backed up in any way,” explains Duane Elms, 
SNET director-advanced systems. “Centralized power in CATV 
says we’re powering at the fiber node and backing it up to ensure 
reliability. All we have at the fiber node is a transformer; our 
backup is at the CO.” 

SNET’s power arrangement sends 480vac on a specially- 
designed cable carrying fiber and power conductors through 
Connecticut’s rocky terrain. “We can buy off-the-shelf equip¬ 
ment that’s designed to accommodate that [voltage], including 


UPSs for the central offices to provide the 480-volt output.” 

The high-voltage output appears more powerful than the telco 
likes, but it’s a service necessity. “We want to maintain fairly 
high efficiencies in distribution, so the distance we can go 
depends on the load,” he continues. “We can typically get 3000 
feet and cover the load for the node up through to the NIUs [net¬ 
work interface units].” 

Elms acknowledges local conditions played a big role in deter¬ 
mining its powering architecture. “The majority of Connecticut is 
aerial [plant]. We have a very rocky and ledge-filled soil, and 
going underground is difficult to do. Almost everything goes aer¬ 
ial after a while,” he says. By retaining its central office-based 
power, SNET avoids numerous right-of-way and enclosure 
headaches scattered throughout its service area. 

Its solution, though, takes very specific circumstances to justi¬ 
fy. “We looked at some of that and made an assessment of what 
the requirements would be for our network,” says Barry Dent, 
technology consultant-power in Pacific Bell’s broadband engi¬ 
neering group. “In some cases, the distribution of central office 
power for 100,000 lines would require a generator of very signif¬ 
icant size, which we felt would have cost and exposure that 
wouldn’t be in our best interest .”—Mark Dziatkiewicz 
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continued from page 42 

Changes in system voltage affect other 
network components, such as power-pass¬ 
ing taps that can max out and limit power 
capacity. “We’re moving to [higher] volt¬ 
age, which gets current down, but on the 
other hand, more demand gets current back 
up again,” adds Farmer. “The net result is 
currents are going up and so taps are being 
designed for higher current-carrying 
capacity.” 

Line frequency is another power efficien¬ 
cy consideration. Power efficiency can be 
increased by improving voltage waveforms, 
according to Farmer, and network operators 
are looking at lower power frequencies. 
“Every time I get a transition in current 
waveform—twice each cycle—I have some 
time period during which I can’t transmit 
power. If I do the transition less frequentl,y I 
should be able to reduce the time during 


which I can’t transmit power to the load. 
The impact is you get a small lift in efficien¬ 
cy as you go to lower frequencies, but it’s 
not as big an impact as going to a higher 
voltage.” 

THE ONLY REASON TO GO 
FROM 60 TO 90 VOLTS IS 
TO OVERCOME LOSSES AND 
KEEP AMPERAGE DOWN. 

BUT THERE IS CONCERN IN 
OPERATING AT 90 VOLTS. 

Pacific Bell implements both in its HFC 
network. “The decision we made in terms of 
power delivered is 90vac IHz, and we use 
dc as a back-up,” says Barry Dent, technolo¬ 


gy consultant-power in Pacific Bell’s broad¬ 
band engineering group. “If we want to do 
maintenance or put the network in dc opera¬ 
tion, it can make the switch. The California 
PUC said [the network] could not exceed 90 
volts. The reason we selected IHz is based 
on safety and reliability. We could not see a 
lot of merit in using 60Hz. There are issues 
with human factors and overall safety.” 

Reliability, though, is the ultimate con¬ 
cern and power engineers’ ultimate chal¬ 
lenge. Regardless of who’s offering it, tele¬ 
phone service comes with service-level 
assumptions, and network operators incor¬ 
porate these reliability needs into HFC 
power designs. 

“Networks are being constracted with the 
mind set of building the reliability of the 
telephone network,” concludes Foster. “If 
you ever hope to offer a telco-class of prod¬ 
uct, it’s important to offer that from day 
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I SDN is approaching ubiquity, 
so what better way to impress 
that fact on previously-reluctant 
customers than by orchestrating a 
worldwide, real-time demonstra¬ 
tion of the technology? 

Billed as the largest telecommu¬ 
nications event ever held, the just- 
completed Global ’95 featured 
linked sites in most major cities in 
the U.S. and abroad. Demonstra¬ 
tions included remote LAN access, 
work-at-home applications, Inter¬ 
net access and distance learning. 

The aim: draw in end users, dis¬ 
pel their doubts and myths about 
the technology and generally send 
them away from the demonstra¬ 
tions convinced ISDN can change 
their lives—and knowledgeable 
about how that will happen. 

“The final barrier is simply edu¬ 
cation,” says Blair Thomas, prod¬ 
uct marketing manager-Unix/OS2 
for Eicon Technology, a Dallas- 
based manufacturer of networking 
hardware and software. Eicon is 
one of scores of vendors to exhibit 
ISDN solutions at demonstration 
sites sponsored by major earriers. 

The average person still doesn’t 
know what ISDN is, Thomas 
points out, and even those with some 
awareness of the technology cling to mis¬ 
conceptions such as believing they need to 
keep their analog phone service when 
adding ISDN. Equipment makers must 
take the initiative in educating users, he 
believes. 

“We are going to drive applieations,” 
Thomas says. “We’re not going to be dri¬ 
ven by applications anymore.” 

ORDER TAKING 

Customers should know what applications 
they ean get, and for telcos, it shouldn’t 
even be a matter of selling ISDN to resi¬ 
dential and SOHO (small office/home 
office) customers: “They [telcos] should 
be order-taking,” just as they do with 
POTS service, Thomas says. 

Selling ISDN should be easier with bet¬ 


EDUCATING 
THE USERS 



Vendors and carriers are coming 
together to make ISDN work. 
That leaves one missing piece. 


ter relations between carriers and equip¬ 
ment manufacturers, adds IBM’s Charlie 
Hallock. “Nineteen ninety-five is the first 
time the RBOCs and vendors have stopped 
pointing fingers at each other” over who’s 
obstructed ISDN’s progress, he says. 

Hallock believes vendors have taken 
important steps toward making ISDN 
more appealing. For example, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. Pacific Bell found most 
vendors’ systems could interoperate for a 
single B channel, but not for two B chan¬ 
nels bonded—most vendors’ systems were 
proprietary. By fall, most could interoper¬ 
ate to provide the bonded channels’ 128 
kbps. “This barrier has come down, and 
that’s a huge barrier.” 

Other capabilities make ISDN more 
affordable and accessible. A year and a 
half ago, CPE and access charges eould 


eost customers almost as much as 
their PCs. Anyone who thinks 
ISDN prices will fall to analog lev¬ 
els is living “in a little bit of a 
dream world,” says Hallock, but 
price can be kept down by con¬ 
necting one B channel to an analog 
port to provide an analog phone 
line. And in some instances, ISDN 
may be the cost-effective alterna¬ 
tive: Hallock notes that in Calif¬ 
ornia, two analog phone lines cost 
more than one ISDN line. Also, 
some carriers will waive installa¬ 
tion fees for customers who keep 
service for two years. 

Another capability Hallock 
highlights: modem emulation, “so 
that you don’t put that plug in and 
set yourself off from half the com¬ 
munity.” 

ON-LINE SUCCESS 

Simultaneously, ISDN’s increas¬ 
ing acceptance in the on-line world 
remains crucial to its success, 
Hallock observes. “That’s an 
Internet-driver part of the business, 
and that’s a very large here and 
now.” He notes commercial on¬ 
line providers Prodigy and Amer¬ 
ica Online are providing or prepar¬ 
ing to provide ISDN access, as are 
Internet access providers. 

In fact, Hallock notes ISDN’s 
growing popularity for on-line access has 
created a new bottleneck where on-line 
service providers had tuned down their 
offerings to accommodate a 9.6 kbps and 
14.4 kbps-dominated community. 

ISDN’s growth has been striking: “If 
you’d bought ISDN in 1994, we don’t 
know who in the world you would’ve 
talked to,” Hallock admits. Today, the 
technology has gained sufficient accep¬ 
tance in the business community that some 
hotels are making ISDN ports available in 
conference rooms. 

Hallock sees ISDN driving new PC 
applications; he insists PC makers “should 
get down and thank the phone companies 
for this.” And the phone companies, in turn, 
will see ever-greater reliance on the public 
network. “Where the data is has become as 
important as what the data is.” ■ 
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■ WIRELESS SOLUTIONS 

EXTENDING 
OFFICE NETWORKS 

Integra aims to integrate client/server, wireless. 


Eric Krapf 
Managing Editor 


C orporations increasingly want to add 
mobility solutions to their existing 
networks and integrate them as seam¬ 
lessly as possible. For 10-year-old Integra 
Technology, this demand is creating the 
opportunity to move from building client/ 
server networks to offering complete solu¬ 
tions incorporating both wired and wireless 
technology. 


“We’ve noticed a very quiet but steady 
increase in the use of wireless solutions by our 
customers,” says chairman and CEO Dwayne 
Walker. Several factors make Bellevue, 
Wash.-based Integra the natural place for 
those customers to turn, he contends. 

One reason: Walker himself. Before tak¬ 
ing over Integra last February, he had spent 
the previous six years at Microsoft, where 
he oversaw the launch of the first version of 
Windows NT, among other projects. So he 
brings to Integra a “very very strong exper¬ 


tise in integrating back into Microsoft”- 
based systems. 

That’s important because Integra’s cus¬ 
tomers are interested in “wirelessly extending 
the things they’re already doing,” Walker says. 
“They want it to be invisible. When wireless 
isn’t invisible to them, that is a problem.” 

Integra’s solution; its WinBeep product 
suite that automates access to pagers. 
“Tightly integrated” with a company’s oper¬ 
ating system, WinBeep lets any user send 
numeric or alphanumeric pages from within 
the existing system. The current 50,000 
WinBeep users should grow to at least 
150,000, possibly as many as 200,000 in the 
next year, Walker predicts. 

“Our customers were telUng us, hey, the 
number one thing we want from wireless is 
wireless messaging,” he says. For compa¬ 
nies with LANs, the most important applica¬ 
tion “almost always is electronic mail.” So 
WinBeep can be used not only to originate 
pages, but to send or forward e-mail to 
alphanumeric pagers or laptop computers 
equipped with pager cards. 
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Beyond WinBeep, Integra is beginning to 
provide solutions to meet what Walker cites 
as one of the fastest-growing corporate 
demands: mobile database access. The com¬ 
pany’s first big opportunity came when the 
Los Angeles County Sheriffs Department 
needed a solution for its commissary system 
that incorporated both fixed and mobile 
access to databases containing inmates’ 
financial records. 

For fairly obvious reasons, the county 
wanted to eliminate cash as a transaction 
medium and needed mobile workstations 
employees could bring to inmates. Integra’s 
RF network provided wide-area connectivi¬ 
ty among 10 jail sites and access to the 
Microsoft SQL servers where inmates’ 
account information was stored. The solu¬ 
tion also handles the commissary system’s 
inventory and accounting. 

Though the L.A. system uses a private 
network, Walker predicts public networks 
will be the major beneficiaries of compa¬ 


nies’ desire to use wireless as an extension 
of wired networks. Integra is positioning 
itself to take advantage of two-way wireless 
in the newly-licensed narrowband PCS 
band; Walker expects the company to devel¬ 
op a general purpose wireless messaging 
server that will support two-way messaging 
as well as mobile client/server applications. 

'EXPLOSIVE' PUBLIC NETWORK 

For current Integra customers, “the public 
network use is by far the biggest,” and in the 
future, “public wireless networks are going 
to be explosive,” Walker says. 

Integra also expeets its software solutions 
to appeal to public network carriers looking 
for new markets and new ways to accelerate 
acceptance of wireless technologies. The 
company likely will create a version of its 
technology “in the sky” for licensing to car¬ 
riers as a network-based service. 

An important application already rolled 
out: Integra is licensing WinBeep’s “wireless 


paging engine.” Dell Computer and, most 
recently, Intel have agreements, with more 
expected. In September, every Dell server 
began shipping with the paging engine 
embedded in its SafeSite network manage¬ 
ment software, and Intel will embed the 
engine in its LANDesk products early next 
year. With the paging engine, alerts can be 
sent through regional or national paging ser¬ 
vices, automatically notifying LAN managers 
of network troubles—cutting down on 
response time (and calls from frustrated users). 

Integra plans to continue in acquisition 
mode next year. This year, the company 
purchased Fourth Wave Software, a wire¬ 
less messaging developer, and Midak 
International, which specializes in client/ 
server and wireless messaging. 

The company’s goal, according to 
Walker: offer solutions for distributed, 
mobile workforces that knit together users 
and information from “mainframe to laptop 
and everything in between.” ■ 


■ WIRELESS DEVICES 

'SWISS ARMY KNIVES' 
FOR ROAD WARRIORS 

Vendors are combining functionality on single 
devices for maximum mobile versatility. 


Mark Dzialkiewicz 
Contributing Editor 


C atering to mobile professionals’ needs 
is good wireless business strategy, but 
simplifying their communications 
processes wins customer loyalty. Three 
new end-user products target that objective 
directly. 

Combining voice, fax/modem, messag¬ 
ing and LAN functions into wireless and 
wireline solutions, these products simplify 
communicating on the road. And while 
considerable wireless mobility products 
already exist, the combined-functionality 
“Swiss army knife” approach seems a logi¬ 
cal progression. 


The first integrates a cellular radio and 
V.32 modem in a single PC card. The 
PhoneCard from AirGo Communications 
is a Type 3 PC card containing an IS-19B- 
compliant AMPS cellular radio with a 1/4 
wave monopole antenna and 14.4 data/fax 
modem. The product is intended to trans¬ 
form portable computers into cellular or 
landline phones or a full-featured cellular 
phone when combined with the AirGo 
CardPhone. 

COMMUNICATION-CENTRIC 

“There’s a lot of problems with cellular 
modems you connect to your phone,” 
explains Shon Whitney, AirGo Commun- 
continued on page 48 
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The Larus Model 5702 
RouteSwitch™ maximizes DS1 
availabiiity by carrying T1 traffic over 
diverse transmission media and selects 
the highest performance channel for 
use by your DS1 equipment. 

RouteSwitch increases circuit availabiiity 
and reliability through self-healing protec¬ 
tion from cable or fiber cuts and loop 
equipment failures. 
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COMMUNICATION-CENTRIC - AirGo's new product is intended to transform 
portable computers into cellulor or landline phones. 


DATA-INTENSIVE USERS 

Also advancing mobile 
capability is NovaLink’s 
GoAnyWhere modem, 
combining cellular and 
wireline modem/fax and 
radio modem features into a 
Type 2 form factor. “Most 
notebooks come with Type 
2 slots,” explains Baldev 
Krishan, president and 
CEO of NovaLink. “Some 
others use Type 3 cards, which means it 
takes up two Type 2 slots. Here you can 
still use the other slot for memory or LAN 
functions or whatever you need, but you 
don’t need a modem because it’s built in.” 

Targeted at data-intensive users, 
Krishan sees NovaLink’s radio modem 
support for the RAM Mobile Data network 
as particularly significant. 

“It will take a couple of years before 


ation hours between charges. And bundled 
with DTS Wireless’s ZAP-it software 
along with its own NovaMail paekage, it 
provides wireless Internet access, e-mail, 
faxing, file transfer and other communiea- 
tions functions. 

“By having wireline or cellular modem 
connections, if you happen to be in the 
offiee—or a situation where there isn’t 
RAM coverage—you don’t have to use an 


WIRELESS DEVICES 


continued from page 47 

ications product marketing manager. “The 
logistics of finding the right cable, modem 
and RF capability in a standard phone are 
complicated. If you control them all, you 
can get better throughput and connection 
rates that optimize the solution. 

“What enhances our solution is we have 
control over the RF board,” he continues. 
“We’ve taken the exterior cellular phone 
and put it on the card. All 
the logic, all the RF and all 
the capability is in the 
[Type 3] card.” 

Designed as a Mac¬ 
intosh or IBM-compatible 
solution, AirGo’s Phone 
System includes software 
for building communica¬ 
tion-centric applications. 

“You can select up to 100 
names from an address 
book and download them 
to the card,” he continues. PRODUCT LAUNCH ■ 
“When you shut down your Paging connectivity. 
notebook you can plug it 
into a cellular handset— 
using the same antenna— 
and have a full-featured cel¬ 
lular phone.” 


CDPD networks take off, so right now 
[one of] the only options is RAM,” 
Krishan continues. “They have over 90% 
coverage and it’s available in almost all 
metropolitan areas. We expect RAM will 
be very successful because they’re the 
only ones up and working and seamless.” 

The company’s GoAnyWhere Type 2 
card modem extends to enclose its battery 
and radio. Using lithium ion technology, 
the modem delivers as many as eight oper- 


Motorola's Mariner combines modem/fax, cellular and 


expensive way of sending e-mail; you can 
use the wireline/wireless functions 
because it’s going to be cheaper,” he con¬ 
tinues. “We’re offering more functionality 
in a Type 2 for a price that’s much more 
reasonable. This will be around the $500 
range.” 

MULTIPLE SOLUTIONS 

Taking a slightly different approach. 
Motorola’s Mariner offering provides 
mobile computer users with 28.8 modem/ 
fax, cellular and paging connectivity. And 
recognizing occasional land-berthing needs, 
it also provides lOBase-T and lOBase-2 
LAN connectivity. 

Mariner is designed for mobile comput¬ 
er users who need a LAN adapter for the 
office as well as a high-performance 
modem for remote corporate network 
access, e-mail, the Internet or other wire¬ 
less eommunications capabilities, the com¬ 
pany says. 

“This is the first PC card that fully real¬ 
izes the multiple wireline and wireless 
communications solutions that current 
mobile computer users require,” contends 
John Reimer, Motorola senior director- 
PCMCIA Products Division. 

REDEFINING EXPECTATIONS 

Pager functionality and LAN connectivity 
differentiate Mariner from the rest of the 
pack. Initiating wireless messages over 
low-cost paging networks opens up new 
application opportunities such as wireless 
newsletters, broadcast price lists or sales 
and service bulletins. 

“With both one-way and new two-way 
paging features, we see the Mariner as 
redefining the expectations for wireless 
messaging for corporate America,” Reimer 
continues. 

Combined with SystemSoft’s Card- 
Wizard Pro card and socket services soft¬ 
ware, Mariner offers compatibility with 
Windows 95 and all leading portable com¬ 
puters. And its dual RJ-11 eonnector 
allows computer and telephone to share a 
single phone line, eliminating cumbersome 
cable transfers. 

Wireless or wireline—whatever the 
capability combination—mobile profes¬ 
sionals have never had it so good. ■ 
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■ NETWORK DEVELOPMENT 

OBJECT TECHNOLOGY 
TAKING ON KEY ROLES 

Versant announces relationships for network 
management, design and service delivery. 


Eric Krapf 
Managing Editor 


T he competitive future may seem to be 
taking its time arriving, and that 
anticipated clamor for residential 
video on demand and other high-band- 
width services still has yet to rise above a 
murmur. But companies are preparing for 
the day when new service creation and 
operating efficiencies determine winners 
and losers. Object-oriented technology is 
becoming a crucial part of that prepara¬ 
tion. 

A buzzword throughout the high-tech 
industry, object-oriented technology 


received a boost in telecommunications 
with a recent flurry of announcements 
from Menlo Park, Cal.-based Versant 
Object Technology, which is targeting 
telecom as a key market. Some 60% of 
Versant’s business comes from interex¬ 
change and local exchange carriers and 
telecom manufacturers. “We’ve identified 
the sweet spot in the telecommunications 
industry for our technology,” says Barry 
Wetmore, Versant’s director-telecommu¬ 
nications. 

Object technology is a natural fit for 
telecom, say company officials and indus¬ 
try observers. Because standards often are 
defined in object terms and telecom is a 


standards-driven industry, “objects have 
permeated a lot of the technical environ¬ 
ment already,” says Jay M. Mellman, 
Versant’s director-product marketing. 

Telecommunications network manage¬ 
ment systems increasingly will be forced 
to handle higher traffic and more complex 
network elements, a task for which object 
technology is uniquely qualified, says 
Robert Rosenberg, president of Living¬ 
ston, N.J.-based Insight Research. In a 
new report. Insight predicts the North 
American network management market 
will grow from $290 million in 1994 to 
$379 million by 1999; the worldwide mar¬ 
ket is projected to reach almost $2 billion, 
with most of the growth 
coming in object-oriented 
systems, Rosenberg says. 

Object-oriented para¬ 
digms “very neatly fit into 
the telecommunications 
environment if we assume 
telecommunications is a 
commodity service”—in¬ 
creasingly a good assump¬ 
tion, Rosenberg points out. 

Object technology features “reusable 
building blocks that are highly standard¬ 
ized,” as Rosenberg describes it. The 
method enables engineers to embody 
abstractions describing network elements 
and processes in standard code, which can 
be “inherited” from one object to a sub¬ 
object, changing only a few lines of code, 
explains Robert M. Freeman, Versant’s 
vice president-marketing. Such abstrac¬ 
tions also allow object technology to 
describe much more complicated, three- 
dimensional elements than are possible 
with older relational databases. 

continued on page 50 
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OBJECT-ORIENTED_ 

continued from page 49 

In one of Versant’s bigger telecom suc¬ 
cesses, Alcatel Network Systems 
announced last spring it would include 
Versant’s object database management 
system (ODBMS) in its 1320NM broad- 
band-network management product. Sonet 
networks and the elements composing 
them are too complicated for anything but 
object technology to handle efficiently, 
says Jerry Power, director-1320NM prod¬ 
uct management for Alcatel. 

EASIER APPLICATION DEVELOPMENT 

Furthermore, Power notes object technolo¬ 
gy lets network operators push significant 
amounts of code from the application to 
the network level. This facilitates applica¬ 
tion development, speeding new service 
deployment. 

Most of these object technology advan¬ 


tages are displayed in Versant’s spate of 
recent announcements—advanced-service 
support, high reliability and faster service 
deployment: 

• MediaVault, an EDS application being 
deployed by Sprint, will use Versant tech¬ 
nology in multimedia database searching 

AS COMPETITION STARTS 
HAPPENING, YOU'RE 
GOING TO SEE [OBJECT 
TECHNOLOGY] HAPPENING 
QUICKER THAN ANYONE 
EXPECTED. 

by advertising firms, entertainment com¬ 
panies and other content providers looking 
for film clips. Data complexity is the main 


reason for using object technology in 
MediaVault. “This is literally a case of, 
you just cannot do it” with relational data¬ 
bases, Freeman claims. Mellman adds that 
such applications represent the leading 
edge of broadband networking: “This is 
the opportunity for carriers to build 
demand for bandwidth.” 

• In another Sprint application, the carrier 
will deploy Versant’s ODBMS in its cus¬ 
tomer information system carried by busi¬ 
ness-services sales representatives. Reps 
can generate sales orders automatically 
from the field, keeping the product catalog 
and sales order system in their laptops. 
The system will enable Sprint to eliminate 
complex paper forms and attendant delays 
due to inaccuracies and held orders. 
Result: the IXC expects to cut time 
between order and service delivery from 
two or three weeks to 20 minutes. 

Just as in network operations, the order- 















ing and tracking process benefits from 
technology that can reuse objects as ser¬ 
vices are updated and build new processes 
from smaller component objects. Freeman 
confidently predicts object technology will 
find its way to all levels of telecom organi¬ 
zations, “from the belly of the beast to the 
tallest glass tower with mahogany rooms.” 

In general, interexchange carriers have 
been more receptive to object-oriented 
systems, which makes sense, says Wet- 
more: “They’ve had to respond to a higher 
level of competition,” and have responded 
with the kinds of process re-engineering 
initiatives that RBOCs have adopted more 
recently. 

• UK-based Mobile Systems International 
will use Versant’s ODBMS in its cellular 
network planning and design tools. Again, 
Versant officials stress object technology’s 
ability to handle complex, dynamic net¬ 
work configurations. 


Though object technology clearly has 
momentum, obstacles remain—entrenched 
interests and legacy systems chief among 
them. A few carriers are trying to steer a 
middle path by putting some object-orient¬ 
ed technology on legacy systems, says 
Alcatel’s Power, but he adds, “They’re 
still very inflexible systems.” It’s “very 
hard to interface to a legacy system, and 
it’s hard for carriers to walk away from a 
legacy system.” 

Rosenberg agrees, noting that culture 
has played a role as well: “The industry 
itself is very conservative.” 

Eventually, Power believes object tech¬ 
nology will prove irresistable. “The busi¬ 
ness reasons for doing it are astronomi¬ 
cal,” he insists. 

“I think as competition starts happen¬ 
ing, you’re going to see [object technolo¬ 
gy] happening quicker than anyone 
expected.” ■ 



The Larus Model 7000 Spread Spectrum 
Microwave Radio System provides a license 
free, highly stable, reliable short to medium 
haul digital link for one to four DS1 lines. 

Typical applications include short haul trans¬ 
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site interconnections, urban and campus 
environments, fast turn-up circuits, emer¬ 
gency restoration and local area networks, 
with path lengths up to 15 miles. 
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ITINERARY 

Dec. 4-6 

Implementing Local Exchange Competition 

Washington DC 

Grand Hyafl 

800-822-6338 

Dec. 4-6 

North Dakoto Associotion of Telephone Cooperatives Annual Meeting 

Bismarck ND 

Rodisson Inn 

202-298-2328 

Dec. 4-8 

SUPERCOMPUTING'95 

San Diego CA 

Convention Center 

619-534-5039 

Dec. 5-8 

Database & Client/Server World 

Chicago IL 

Navy Pier 

508-470-3870 

Dec. 6-8 

Multimedio ComForum and TecForums 

Bal Harbour FL 

Sheraton Bal Harbour 

312-938-3500 

Dec. 12-13 

Bor Code Solutions and Strategies Seminar 

Chicago IL 

Ramada O'Hare 

800-733-7592 

Jon. 5-8 

Consumer Electronics Show 

Las Vegas NV 

N/A 

202-457-8700 

Jon. 8-10 

SCTE Conference on Emerging Technologies 

San Francisco CA 

N/A 

610-363-6888 

Jon. 11-12 

NECA Board Meeting 

Orlando FL 

N/A 

202-298-2328 

Jon. 14-18 

18th Annual Pocific Telecommunications Conference 

Honolulu HI 

Sheraton Waikiki 

808-941-3789 

Jon. 15-18 

BICSi Winter Conference 

Orlando FL 

N/A 

800-242-7405 

Jon. 16-18 

COMDEX/PacRim 

Vancouver BC 

N/A 

617-449-6600 

Jon. 17-19 

Universal Service'96 

Washington DC 

Embassy Suites 

800-822-6338 

Jon. 21-25 

Alaska Telephone Association Winter Conference 

Komeau HI 

Hilton Waikoloa 

907-563-4000 

Jon. 22-24 

Technology Forecasting for the Telecom Industry 

Austin TX 

Stouffer Hotel 

213-436-0314 

Jnn. 22-27 

OPASTCO Winter Convention 

Marco Island FL 

Marriott Hotel 

202-298-2328 

Jon.24-26 

AFCEA Western Conference 

Son Diego CA 

N/A 

703-631-6200 

Jon. 24-26 

MexCom '96 

Mexico City, Mexico 

N/A 

305-670-9444 

Jon.29-Feb.l 

Communications Network '96 

Washington DC 

N/A 

617-769-8950 

Jon. 30-Feb. 1 

Telecom Resellers Association Conference 

Huntington Beach CA 

N/A 

703-734-1225 

Feb. 4-8 

NTCA Annual Meeting & Expo 

New Orleans LA 

Morriott 

202-298-2320 

Feb. 5-7 

1996 Communications Business & Finance Conference 

New York NY 

Sheraton Towers 

800-822-6338 

Feb. 5-9 

NIUF: North American ISDN Users Forum 

Gaithersburg MD 

N/A 

301-975-4853 

Feb. 12-13 

Video Networks: Telcos Meeting Customer Needs 

Atlanta GA 

Renaissance Atlanta Hotel 

312-540-3856 

Feb. 12-15 

Western Comm Forum 

Delias TX 

Grand Kempinski 

312-938-3500 

Feb. 14-16 

Louisiana Telephone Association Annual Convention 

New Orleans LA 

N/A 

504-927-1377 

Feb.25-Morchl 

Optical Fiber Communications 

Son Jose CA 

N/A 

202-223-0920 

Feb.27-Morchl 

COMDEX/Com-Expo Mexico 

Mexico City, Mexico 

N/A 

617-449-6600 

Morch3-6 

Minnesota Telephone Convention 

Bloomington MN 

N/A 

612-291-2795 

March 4-6 

SBCA Satellite Show/Winter 

Las Vegas NV 

Las Vegos Hilton 

703-549-6990 

March 12-14 

Computer-Telephony Conference/Expo 

Los Angeles CA 

Convention Center 

212-691-8215 

March 13-15 

Intercom '96 

Miami FL 

Florida International University 

305-670-9444 

Morch 14-20 

CeBIT '96 Hannover 

Honnover, Germany 

N/A 

609-987-1202 

March 17-20 

ENTELEC'96 

Dallas TX 

Convention Center 

214-235-0655 

March 17-20 

Western Rural Telephone Association Annual Meeting 

Monterey CA 

N/A 

707-578-5580 

March 20-21 

The Future in Broadbond Technologies 

DallosTX 

Fairmont Hotel 

312-540-3859 

March 24-27 

AM/FM Internotional Conference 

Seattle WA 

N/A 

303-337-0513 

March 25-27 

Wireless '96 

Dallas TX 

Convention Center 

202-463-7905 

April 1-3 

TEST'96 

College Station TX 

N/A 

800-645-0686 

April 2-3 

North Dakota Telephone Association Annual Meeting 

Bismarck ND 

Radlsson Inn 

701-223-6022 

April 15-17 

NTCA Legislative Conference (Regions 1,2,3,6,91 

Washington DC 

N/A 

202-298-2320 

April 17-19 

NTCA Legislative Conference (Regions 4,5,7,8,10) 

Washington DC 

N/A 

202-298-2320 

May 6-9 

Oregon Independent Telephone Association Annual Meeting 

Sunriver OR 

Sunriver Lodge & Resort 

503-581-7430 

May 13-16 

Tri-5lale Telephone Operations Conference & Showcase 

Fargo ND 

Holiday Inn 

202-298-2320 

May 20-22 

Alaska Telephone Association Annual Meeting 

Dutch Harbor AK 

Grand Aleutian Hotel 

907-563-4000 

May 20-22 

International Conference on Electromagnetic Energy 

Washington DC 

Vista Hotel 

202-452-1070 

May 29-31 

Canadian Wireless 96 

Toronto ON 

Metro Toronto Convention Centre 

613-233-4888 

June 10-15 

Americas TELECOM 96 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

RIocentro 

■r41-22-730-56-89 

June 23-27 

SUPERCOMM'96WithlCAExpo-ICC'96-IEC 

Dallas TX 

Convention Center 

703-907-7710 

July 15-17 

Telecom Billing '96 

Washington DC 

Vista Hotel 

800-822-6338 
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AmetkslB Network 


Protocols and Design 

tyJohn D. Spragins, Joseph L. 
Hammond & Krzysztof fewlikowski 
716 pages, hardcover 

Item #1097 $70.95 



Fact Book and 
Illustrated Dictionary 

ty/Mimed S. Khan 
301 pages, softcover 

Item #1099 $22.95 


The McGraw-Hill Telecom¬ 
munications Factbook 
A readable guide to 
planning and acquiring 
products and sen/ices 
by Joseph A Pecar Roger J, 
O'Conrxx k David A Garbin 
373 pages, softcover 
Item #1289 $29.95 

Telecommunications 
Networks and Services 

by Jan van Duuren, Peer Kastelen 
& Frits C. Schoute 
212 pages, softcover 

Item #1290 $37.50 





ISON and Broadband ISDN 
with Frame Relay and ATM 

by Wiliam Stallings 
581 pages, hardcover 

Item #1294 $56.00 


Spread Spectrum 
Communications Handbook 

by Marvin K. Simon, Jim K. Omura, 
Robert A Scholtz & Barry K. Levitt 
1,228 pages, hardcover 

Item #1295 $99.50 


A Professional's Guide to ATM, 

Frame Relay, SMDS, Sonet, 

and B-ISON 

by Balaji Kumar 

513 pages, hardcover 

Item #1296 $60.00 


Frames, Packets and Cells 
for Broadband Networking 

ty William A Flanagan 
216 pages, softcover 

Item #1077 $34.95 



© 


Asynchronous Transfer 
Mode: Bandwidth for 
the Future 

by Telco Systems 
58 pages, softcover 

Item #1086 $9.95 


ATM 

User-Network Interface 
Specification 
by The ATM Forum 
389 pages, softcover 

Item #1096 $34.00 


ATM: Asynchronous 
Transfer Mode 
The Complete Guide 

by William A Flanagan 
230 pages, softcover 

Item #1100 $34.95 


s Transfer Mode I 
Solution for Broadband ISDN 

Martin de Prycka 
331 pages, hardcover 

Item #1101 $49.00 






Concepts, Protocols, 
Applications 

by Rainer Handel, Manfred N. Huber 
S. Stefen Schroder 
287 pages, hardcover 

Item #1102 $43.25 



Telecommunications 


1 The Guide to Frame Relay & I 


ATM 

Switching, Traffic 


Fast Packet Networking 


Theory and Practice 

and Networks 

M2 

by Nathan J. Mullers. 


by David E. McOysan & 

byJ.E. Flood 


Robert P Davidson 


fJarren L'Spohn 

310 pages, softcover 

Item #1291 $55.00 


223 pages, softcover 

Item #1078 $34.95 


636 pages, hardcover 

Item #1299 $60.00 


Information 
Telecommunications 
Networks, Products, & Services 

by Robert K. Heldman 
386 pages, hardcover 

Item #1292 $45.00 


The ISDN Literacy Book 

by Gerald L Hopkins 
367 pages, softcover 

Item #1293 $34.50 



The Guide to Frame 
Relay Networking 
How to Evaluate, Implement, 
and Maintain a Frame 
Relay Network 
by Christine A Heckart 
373 pages, softcover 
Item #1297 $34.95 

Testing Computer Telephony 
Systems and Networks 

by Steve Gladstone 
142 pages, softcover 

Item #1298 $24.95 


ATM: Foundation for 


by Uyless Black 
426 pages, hardcover 

Item #1300 $46.00 


Videoconferencing 
The Whole Picture 

byTobyTrowt-Bayard 
458 pages, softcover 

Item #1098 $24.95 



Call 1-800-598-6008 • Outside the U.S. call 216-826-2839 

ADVANSTAR MARKETING SERVICES ■ 7500 Old Oak Blvd. ■ Cleveland, OH 44130 

CODE; 949418 













































SHOWCASE 


Each and every month America's 
Network brings to you an up-to-date 
selection of products, sen/ices, 
seminars and career opportunities 
in our Career & Development 
Showcase and Products and 
Services Showcase. Check it out 
every month! 


FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION 
AND AD PLACEMENT, CONTACT: 
Danielle Gundling, 216-891-3153 
1-800-225-4569 (ext. 153) 

Fax 216-826-2865 


For all ads under $250, payment must be 
received by the classfied closing date. VISA, 
MASTERCARD, AMERICAN EXPRESS 
accepted. Send ad copy to: Advanstar 
Marketing Services, 7500 Old Oak Blvd., 
Cleveland, OH 44130. 

Send blind box replies to: America’s 
Network Classified, 131 W. First St., Duluth 
MN 55802 (include box number in address). 


CAREER & DEVELOPMENT 


NEW BOOKS 


Cable TV Services on a Common Transmission Facility” 

Basic information on both Telephone Exchange plant and Cable TV system. 
Presents a method of integrating both on any broadband system. 110 pgs. 
"Broadban dTransmission" 

Includes 12 examples of hybrid fiber/coax engineering and how to establish 
system specs or specs for seperate elements for end performance. 150 pgs. 

$40 per book or both for $72 
Prices incl. USA postage. 


E^GI^IEERING MANAGER 


Copper Valley Telephone, a small rural 
cooperative located in Valdez, Alaska, 

IS STILL LOOKING for the right person 
to fill its Engineering Manager position. 
CVTC provides service throughout a 
wide area including Valdez, Gleimallen 
and four (4) smaller exchanges. The 
successful candidate will have 10+ years 
of broad telecommunications experience. 
This position requires a qualified individual 
with administrative and leadership 


abilities to supervise general engineering 
functions, including staking of outside 
plant: preparation of contracts, records, 
easements, permits, mapping and budgets; 
and ensuring compliance with RUS, State 
and Federal regulations. 

Resumes will be accepted at: 

CVTC, P.O. BOX 337, VALDEZ, ALASKA 
99686 through Deceifificr 29, 1995. For 
further information, contact Tim Reimie, 
General Manager at (907) 835-2231. 


TELOPS DRAFTING 

The Premier Telco Training Specialist 

Complete COE»OSP»ISP Custom 
Curriculum Programs 

All Fields • Career Development Consultant • E & C 

I "D & H TELCAD INSTITUTE 

■ Call NOW (800) 993-1233 FREE Brochure 




CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN 

NEC 2400 Certified technician for installation 
and maintenance. Must be willing to relocate 
to the Dallas/Fort Worth area. 

Resume/Salary history to: 

MTS HR-CT, P.O. Box 832063, 
Richardson, TX 75083-2063. 





TELECOM NEEDS EXECUTIVE 

Palau National Communications Corporation 
(PNCC) is accepting applications for it’s Gen¬ 
eral Manager. Position provides attractive pay 
and exceiient benefits. Teiecom management 
experience with RUS (formeriy REA) back¬ 
ground desirabie. 

QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS: 

Possessing a Bachelor Degree in Business 
Administration from an accreditied U.S. 
College and five (5) years of progressively re¬ 
sponsible administrative experience in busi¬ 
ness, preferably related to communication 
services, including a minimum of two and one 
half (2.5) years of supervisory and/or manage¬ 
ment experience, Off Ten (10) years of progres¬ 
sively responsible administrative experience in 
business, preferably related to communication 
services, including a minimum of five (5) years of 
supervisory and/or management experience. 
Send letter of interest and Resume no later 
than December 31,1995. 

For details, call or contact: 

PNCC Board of Directors Office 
P.O. Box 99 

Koror Republic of Paiau 96940 
Fax Phone: 011 (680) 488-9958 


Customized 

Reprints 

are available 
for any article 
in this magazine 
by calling ^ 
Brian Kanaba at 
216-891-3155 
or 

1-800-225-4569 
ext. 155 ^ 

_ 
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PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
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Reconditioned Teiecommunications Equipment 

One Year Warranty 

We offer over one million units made by more than 50 different 
manufacturers, Many hard to find and manufacturer discontin¬ 
ued items, Also many currently manufactured items. 

For example; channel units, apparatus cases, jackfields, 
power units, shelves, microwave radio, relay racks, span 
equip., subscriber carrier, T1, and much more. 

Call or write for free brochure. 

Phone: 712-32E-27E5 
Fax: 712-366-9018 

lED COMMUNICATIONS 

Equipment Supply Co., ine. 

325 W Souch Omaha Bridge Road. CouncU Bluffs. lA 61501 
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KEEP YOUR NETWORK RUNNING 

FAX FOR SPARES 

Order spare parts for 
Lorain® Power Equipment 
by FAX at 

800 - 927-2781 

Or call toll-free for additional information 
or a FREE Lorain Spare Parts Catalog: 

800-927-2780 

Reliance Comm/Tec Network Services 
38683 Taylor Woods Industrial Parkway 
North Ridgeville, OH 44039 


\AMDEV 


COMMUNICATIONS CORP. 
“The Communications Specialists” 

VOICE MAILH 


• NEW & RECONDITIONED SYSTEMS • 

•AMDEV VME 

• Digital Speech 

• Centigram 

•AVT 

• Active Voice 

• Genesis 

•VMX 

• Octel 

* IVR SPECIALISTS * 

• NEW & RECONDITIONED COMPONENTS* 

• Line Cards 

• Memory Cards 

• Disk Drives 

• Software Upgrades 

• CPU's 

• Motherboards 


S.A.M. 

Service & Accounting Manager 

INTERCONNECT SOFTWARE SYSTEM 

SERVICE DISPATCHING 
TRACKING & BILLING 


c 


MAINTENANCE AGREEMENT 
BILLING, P&L 


NEW INSTALLATIONS, 
MAC’S, QUOTES, BILLING 


3 


f SALES LEADS & 

^ HUMAN RESOURCES 

ACCOUNTING: 

_ A/R, A/P, G/L _^ 

• MULTI-USER NOVELL, UNIX, IBM AS/400 & 
RS/6000 

• TRY S.A.M.’s ON-LINE PRESENTATION. 

• USE YOUR OWN DATA AND COMPARE S.A.M. 
TO YOUR CURRENT SYSTEM. 


SAC Inc. 1 - 800 - 736-39341 

'VARS & DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED’ 




NOW...An Amazing Guide 
„ To The Most Powerful 
Approaches To 
■ Successful Cutovers 
Ever Documented 
In One Book! 

Call our FREE 21 Hour 
Pre-recorded Report Hotline NOW 
For YOUR Free Report 



SHOWCASE 
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A monthly classified directory presenting up-to- 
date information on companies that provide the 
products and services you’re looking for. 

Find information quickly & easily! 

Save your time and money by using the AMN 
Ciassified Directory when you need to find a 
product, service or vendor. 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION 
AND AD PLACEMENT, CONTACT: 
Danielle Gundling, 216-891-3153 
1-800-225-4569 (ext. 153) 

Fax 216-826-2865 


For all ads under $250, payment must be received 
by the classfied closing date. VISA, MASTERCARD, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS accepted. Send ad copy 
to: Advanstar Marketing Services, 7500 Old Oak 
Blvd., Cleveland, OH 44130. 

Send blind box replies to: America’s Network 
Classified, 131 W. First St., Duluth, MN 55802 
(please include box number in address). 


BUY AND SELL 

Allied Communications Equipment Supply Co., Inc., 325 W. South Omaha 
Bridge Rd.,Council BLuffs, lA 51501, Linda K. Muilenberg, 712-322-2725, Fax: 
712-366-9018.(See ad in Showcase) 


HARDWARE SYSTEMS S SDFTWARE 

AMDEV, 20975 Woodside Way, Groveland, CA 95321, Paul Purifoy 
209-962-5900, Fax 209-962-5800.(See ad in Showcase) 


Buy/Sell CO Switching & Transmission 

Fiber terminals and plug-ins. 

Microwave radios and components. 

For Sale: NEC 6 GHZ, 11 GHZ, DMC 18 GHZ, DMC 23 GHZ. Many more. 

SiTel Communications (510) 745-0898 • Fax (510) 745-0899 


SITel Communications, 3363 Kemper Road, Fremont, CA 94536,510-745-0898, 
Fax: 510-745-0899, Issi Moyosore.(See ad this Section) 



SCHULTZ COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 

BUY/SELL, OUTSIDE PLANT MATERIALS, 
TOOLS, TEST EQUIPMENT, TRANSMISSION, 
COE, T-1 EIBER OPTICS, CONNECTORS 


800-422-4823/FAX 210-693-7901 


Schultz Communications, Inc., PO Box 1503, Marble Falls, TX 78654-7503, 
800-422-4823, Fax: 210-693-7901 .(See ad this Section) 


CABLE EQUIPMENT 

standard Truck & Equipment, 1155 Hill St. SE, Atlanta, GA 30315,800-241-9357 
Aerial Buckets for CATV & Phone Cos. 


CATV TRAINING 


• CATV (broadband RF) TRAINING 

- OUTSIDE PLANT DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 

RFAND LIGHT 
-HEADENDS 

- TESTING METHODS 

RF AND VIDEO 

- SWEEP AND BALANCE 

TSB, Inc. 800 292 0126 60 S 426 6140 


TSB, Inc., PO Box 305, Ipswich, SO 57451 .(See ad this section) 

CENTRAL DFFICE EQUIPMENT 

CALL DETAIL RECORDERS, DIANATEK . 603-927-4955, FAX803-927-4750 



FIBER DPTIC 


AXSYS Comm. Inc., PO Box 571, Danielson, CT 06239, 203-774-4102, 
Fax: 203-774-4783, Design'lnstallation Testing*Turn-Key Services 

EXFO, 465 Godin, Vanier, Quebec, Canada G1M 3G7, Customer Sales 
Support Group, 800-663-EXFO, Fax: 418-683-2170 


FDR SALE 


BTI Inc., 6364 Apache Pine Road, Helena, MT 59601, John Palma, 800-266- 
^361 .(See ad in Showcase) 


MDNITQRING EQUIPMENT 


DPS, Inc., 4922 E. Yale Awe., Fresno, CA 93727, Eric S. Storm, 209-454-1600, 
Fax: 209-454-1688 

Phonetics, 901 Treyens Rd., Aston, PA 19014, Mary Ellen Gomeau, 610-558- 
2700, Fax: 610-558-0222 

Tekno Industries, 795 Eagle Dr., Bensenville, IL 60106, Ted Sanfilippo, 
708-766-6960, Fax: 708-766-6533 


NETWQRK MANAGEMENT 

Western Telematic, 5 Sterling, Irvine, CA 92718, Kimberly Copple, 800-854- 
7226, Fax: 714-583-9514 


QUTSIDE PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Roll-A-Reel Co., PO Box 37381, Cincinnati, OH 45222, Sally Jordan, 513-761- 
8500, Fax: 513-761-9997 


PQWER EQUIPMENT 

Reliance Comm/Tec Network Services, 38683 Taylor Woods Industrial 
Parkway, North Ridgeville, OH 44039, 800-927-2780, Fax: 800-927-2781 


PQWER PRDTECTIDN SYSTEMS 

Lortec Power Systems, 2975 Miller Park N., Garland, TX 75042, Rip 
Holdgridge, 800-927-5051, Fax: 214-205-1473 


PRODUCTS & SERVICES 

GL Communications, 841-F Quince Orchard Blvd., Gaithersburg, MD 20878, 
301-670-4784, Fax: 301-926-8234.(See ad in Showcase) 


SOFTWARE 

Software Analysis Consultans (SAC), 550 Parkside Dr, Unit C9, Waterloo ON 
N2L 5V7, Canada, 800-736-3934.(See ad in Showcase) 


TEST S MEASUREMENT 

Norma Goerz Technologies, 1711 Elmhurst Rd., Oakgrove Village, IL 60007, 
J. Patrick Schroeder, 708-437-6466, Fax: 708-437-6466 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Chesilvale Electronics, 222 Antelope Dr., Sedona, AZ 86336, Bruce Bond 
602-282-6180, Fax: 602-282-7270 

Independent Technologies, 11422 Miracle Hills Dr., Ste. 500, Omaha, NE, 
Richard Spear, 402-496-4700, Fax: 402-493-5100 


For Subscription Information: 800-346-0085, ext. 477 
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HOW TO CONTACT 




312 W. Randolph St., Suite 600 
Chicago, IL 60606-1721 
(312)553-8900 
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TALK 



Billion- 

Dollar 

Question 

Will IXCs build their own 
local networks, 
completely bypassing the 
RBOCs, ar will the RBOCs 
make unbundled netwark 
elements available at 
attractive wholesale 
prices? IXCs likely would 
spend significant copital 
to get out from under the 
access charge burden, 
but RBOCs may be 
willing to give up some 
retail margin to retain a 
piece of the action on the 
wholesale side. 


INDUSTRY AT CROSSROADS, 
IN NEED OF NISTORY LESSON 


Michael J. Friduss, Contributing Editor 

The difference between long-term success and failure 
usually is not the best product, service or strategy. More 
often than not, it is a recognition of future marketplace 
realities and what it will take to win in the new environ¬ 
ment. I often wonder what the outcome might have been 
if 20 years ago, the Bell system had recognized the inex¬ 
orable forces of competition taking root in the industry. 
Given the obvious success of divestiture, hardly anyone 
is complaining, but I doubt it would have been the avenue 
of choice for Bell’s leaders back then. 

Today, we’re at another crossroads. As the markets for 
local, long distance, cable TV and wireless services con¬ 
verge, incumbents in those markets are talking a good 
competitive game but are hard at work protecting their 
turf, much as the Bell system did. In the short term, this 
behavior is natural and probably beneficial to sharehold¬ 
ers: Hold onto market share and margins as long as possi¬ 
ble. 

In the long run, the companies that recognize the com¬ 
ing competitive marketplace for end-to-end service, that 
proactively institute change and that make economically 
rational decisions will find themselves in better position 
than companies that hunker down to protect their turf no 
matter what. 

One battle receiving plenty of press: RBOCs’ control 
over local markets and attempts by IXCs, CAPs and cable 
companies to enter those markets. The RBOCs want 
assurance of being allowed into long distance before they 
open their local markets, while the new entrants want full 
local competition first. Congress may help decide the 
timing, but one way or another, end-to-end service soon 
will be fully competitive. 

TO BUILD OR NOT TO BUILD 

A bigger question on the local side may be whether the 
new entrants, particularly the IXCs, will build their own 
local infrastructures, completely bypassing the RBOCs, 
or whether the RBOCs will make unbundled network ele¬ 
ments available at attractive wholesale prices and service 
levels. The implications are enormous for both sides. 
Access charges represent the single biggest expense for 
the IXCs and the single biggest contributor to RBOCs’ 
operating margins. IXCs hkely would be willing to spend 


significant amounts of capital to get out from under the 
access charge burden. At the same time, RBOCs may be 
willing to give up some retail margin to retain a piece of 
the action on the wholesale side, making up at least in 
part for loss of access charges, while also preventing the 
creation of large amounts of stranded plant. What they 
should do may be gleaned from a lesson from the past. 

HINDSIGHT 

In the early 1970s, before anyone even had dreamed of 
divestiture, the Bell system commissioned an internal 
study of the long distance industry, with a focus on the 
company’s forward strategy. (By this time, of course, 
MCI had been authorized to provide limited long distance 
service.) 

The study, completed within the depths of a remote 
corporate planning group, recommended that the compa¬ 
ny recognize the realities of a coming fully competitive 
long distance marketplace and participate in setting the 
rules for how this should occur. This strategy, the study 
concluded, would not only ensure continued strong earn¬ 
ings, but also fend off the possibility of external action to 
constrain the company in the name of competition. 
Unfortunately, the company’s leadership rejected this 
answer and chose a path of aggressive resistance. What 
might have happened had the company followed the 
study’s recommendations? 

The local loop is a precious commodity. New local ser¬ 
vice providers will buy it or build it. One thing is certain: 
The RBOC local loop monopoly is about to disappear. 

The question is: Will the RBOCs recognize the realities 
of the coming marketplace and realize half a loaf is better 
than none? 

The key will be whether the wholesale price of an 
unbundled loop along with vertical services—e.g., field 
provisioning and maintenance—will be low enough to 
attract new local service providers to use it and, at the 
same time, be high enough to still provide enough margin 
to satisfy the RBOCs. 

I think the answer will be yes. Especially considering 
the alternative. ■ 


Michael J. Friduss is president of MJ. Friduss & Associates, a telecom¬ 
munications consultancy in Highland Park, III. 
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Unmatched 


Performance 


in Handheld 


T1 Testing 

Get the hottest handheld T1 test set, the 
SunSet™ Tl. No other handheld set gives you 
features like dual signal interfaces and digital 
signal processing. Even better, you'll get the 
graphical user-interface that set a new industry 
standard for simplicity. 

You may expect capabilities like pulse mask 
analysis, fractional Tl, ESF/SLC*-96 data link, 
remote control, and dialing in a Tl 
test set. The SunSet Tl has all of 
these and more. Dual signal inter¬ 
faces give you the industry's most 
realistic CSU/NIU emulation, most 
versatile remote control, and a spare 
line regenerator. The set's new 
accelerator board adds digital signal 
processing for: 

MF/DTMF/DP digit decoding and analysis 
DSO noise measurements 


• ISDN primary rate 

Of course, you may not need every capability. 
The SunSet Tl can also be inexpensively 
configured as a basic Tl test set. Once you own 
a set, if you need additional software features 
such as Remote Control or Pulse Mask Analysis, 
you can upgrade your set in seconds with a 
SunWare™ cartridge replacement. You won't 
have to ship your set back to the factory, 
and you won't have to buy a modem for a 
software download. 

Accelerate your Tl testing with the SunSet Tl 
and its new DSP-based accelerator board. Find 
out more by calling 408-365-8000 or faxing 
408-365-8513. You deserve the best. 

Sunrise Telecom, 90 Great Oaks Boulevard, 

Suite 205, San Jose, CA 95119 U.S.A. 


through the SunSet just like a real NIU or 0 
remote control, you can split the circuit toward thefacili- 
(y direction (pictured) or equipment direction. You don't 
have to return to the remote site to change test directions. 


SUNAISCKICCOM 

INCORPORRT€D 

... A step ahead 

* SLC is a registered trademark of AT&T 




















Looking for a SONET network in your size? 



No matter how big or small your business, 
Nortel can build you a SONET network 
that fits. ■ We can give you room 

Ours are made 
to measure. 

to grow up to OC -192 and 
optimize your system with 
our network management 
infrastructure. And since 
we helped develop SONET 
standards and have the 
most advanced components, 
we can provide a network that’s 
tailor-made. ■ For more about SONET 
solutions reach Northern Telecom 
at 1 - 800-4 NORTEL (dept 2 K 2 Q) or on the 
Internet at http;//www. nortel.com. ■ 

NORTEL 

A World of Networks 


Circle 126 

















